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Arthur Godfrey 


Who’s Everybody Laughing At? 


When a Feller Needs ‘‘Your Unseen Friend”’ 


Yes, Willie certainly needs a “nickel”... 
a five-cent piece to pay for his best girl’s 
bottle of pop. 


But if he were in Ecuador it could be 
a “sucre” or in Hyderabad a 4 “rupee.” 
In older days it might even have been the 
“threepenny-bit” of an Irish lad or the 
5-satang of a Siamese. And lots of other 
names in other places. For coins made of 
Nickel, or one of its alloys, have been 
adopted by more than 100 governments. 
* * 
These coins vary in value with time and 
place. Some increase, some decrease, some 
have become collectors’ items...a 1913 
Liberty-head “nickel” recently brought 


$3750.00 for its owner. But they all had 
one thing in common, to make them stand 
up under constant handling. They all had 
an Unseen Friend in Nickel. 


* * 


For coins, like so many other things, must 
be made of a metal that will last and keep 
a pleasing color through the years. They 
must not be too hard to be stamped out 
... but hard enough not to wear out. They 
must be easy to mint, yet difficult to 
counterfeit. 
* . 

Just one more way Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. It's “Unseen” because Nickel is 
usually combined with other metals to 
help them do special jobs and you seldom 
see it in its pure state. It’s your “Friend” 





because it serves you every day in many 
& way. . * 

Write for Your Free Copy of 
“The Romanceof Nickel” 
This illustrated 60-page 
booklet tells the story of 
Nickel, from ancient dis- 
covery to modern-day 
use. For your free copy, 
address Dept. 317%, 
The International Nickel =a 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


a, Nickel 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 





Every road is full of punches. Even smooth con- 
crete gives you a succession of light jabs. Poor roads 
sock hard enough to make your springs rattle. 
The Super-Cushion, Goodyear’s new kind of tire, 
is bigger, softer. It actually rolls with the punch, ab- 
sorbs more of the blow, gives amazingly smoother ride. 





And Super-Cushions are superior to conventional 

tires on 12 important points—including mileage! 
Super-Cushions will fit your present wheels. Your 

Goodyear dealer will buy all the unused mileage in 


your present tires—so trade ’em in on a set of Super- 
Cushions NOW! 


EVERYTHING A TIRE CAN DO... 


Here's how the Super-Cushion outperforms conventional tires: 
1. Softer Ride! 
2. Smoother Ride! 
3. Safer Ride! 
4. Quicker Stops! 
5. Greater Traction! 10. Fewer Rattles! 


6. Easier Steering! 11. More Car Economy! 
7. Less Driving Fatigue! 
8. Better Looks! 


9. Fewer Car Repairs! 


All this and 


12. GREATER 
MILEAGE, TOO! 


GOODFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
JULY 13, 1949 





.-- for homes of all sizes 
... for all types of heating 
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Low Pressure with exclusive Sealed Thrift 
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WILLIAMS 
Unit. Dollar Saving efficiency never before possible in boiler and furnace units. 
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OIL BURNER 
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Your Oil-O-Matic dealer is listed in classified phone book under 


“Oil Burners.” Or write to factory at Bloomington, Illinois. 





Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


Friendship Tour ... 


One of the most unusual ideas in 
foreign travel ever conceived is the 
Friendship Tour to Europe now being 
arranged at the suggestion of Patu- 
FINDER and Farm Journal magazines. 
Besides offering the trip of a lifetime, 
with opportunities not often accorded 
the usual “tourist,” the project should 
accomplish much in furthering inter- 
national understanding, especially be- 
tween Europeans and Americans in- 
terested in agriculture. 

The idea sprang from a trip made 
several years ago by a Farm Journal 
editor who accompanied a group of 26 
selected Iowa farmers to Europe to 
learn at first hand what progress 
European agriculture was making 
toward recovery. Not only did the 
farmers have a wonderful time, but so 
much good will resulted that Farm 
Journal and PATHFINDER magazines 
felt that a large number of rural and 
small town families throughout the 
nation would welcome such an oppor- 
tunity to combine business and pleas- 


ure. 
* * e 


The idea was enthusiastically 
approved by the State Department. To 
further the project, a committee was 
formed of officials of the State De- 
partment, Agriculture Department 
and Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Agricultural attachés in west- 
ern European countries, foreign gov- 
ernments, and local and foreign farm 
organizations were contacted for sug- 
gestions and co-operation. The Ameri- 
can Express Co. was asked to arrange 
itineraries and other details of the trip. 

Those joining the Friendship 
Tour will have a choice of six trips, 
four of 34 days’ duration and two last- 
ing 52 days, and may either sail from 
New York on the luxury liner fle de 
France (Sept. 7) or fly to Paris on a 
Pan American plane (Sept. 12). Each 
of the six tours will cover five coun- 
tries, with Paris as the starting point. 

The Friendship Tour welcomes 
not only farmers and their families but 
those who do business with farmers— 
implement manufacturers and dealers, 
food processors, bankers and other 
businessmen and their families. 

Although the Tour was first an- 
nounced. only recently, already hun- 
dreds of inquiries have been received, 
and reservations are being made from 
all sections of the country. One couple 
plan to visit their son’s grave in Lux- 
embourg, and it is expected that many 
others whose boys did not return from 
the war will want to do likewise. The 
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International 


London’s bridges. Over the Thames. 


first reservation was made by a Cali- 
fornia peachgrower and his wife. 

If you’ve ever planned to visit 
Europe “some day”—and most of us 
have—then you should make arrange- 
ments promptly to take advantage of 
this unique opportunity. It will be an 
experience you'll long remember and 
re-live in years to come. You'll meet 
fine people from every part of America 
and probably make some new and last- 
ing friendships. You'll have plenty of 
time to see the famous sights of old 
Europe—the Eiffel Tower and Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris, London 
Bridge and Westminster Abbey in 
London—and many other places 
you've long dreamed of visiting. 

Best of all, you are saved the 
work and worry of the many details 
usually associated with a trip of this 
kind—securing accommodations in ad- 
vance, planning what to see and: how 
best to see it. Every detail is taken 
care of in advance for you. All you 
need do is secure your reservation. 





* * ¥ 


The number of people who can 
be accommodated on this Friendship 
Tour is obviously limited, so it is sug- 
gested that you get your reservation in 
as soon as possible. You can get com- 
plete information from any travel 
agency, your local banker or any office 
of the American Express Co. The im- 
portant thing is haste—don’t wait 
until the lists are filled. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Coverage Plus Ideas: I subscribe 
to practically every news and picture 
magazine on the market, as well as gen- 
eral magazines and several newspapers. 
And I have available the reports of the 
three top wire services. My problem is 


= YOU HUMANS ARE BABES 
i THE WOODS/ WHY,) KILL 
MORE PEOPLE THAN You Do 
WITH ALL YOUR WARS AND 
HOMICIDES AND ACCIDENTS / 





McNaught Syndicate, Inc. 


“When It Comes To Germ Warfare.” 


not a lack of information, but an over- 
abundance of it . . . it’s just impossible 
to read it all. For me the most valuable 
thing about PATHFINDER is its wide range 
of news coverage, with such an economy 
of words. 

And when you print a longer feature 
article, the contrast lends such emphasis, 
that I invariably find myself reading and 
enjoying that too. Such a story was 
“War Against Bugs” (May 18). My car- 
toon “When It Comes to Germ Warfare,” 
was a direct result of that article. The 
page I appreciate most, of course, is 
Opinion in Cartoon and I never cease to 
get a thrill when I see that one of mine 
has merited a place there. 

Rec MANNING, editorial cartoonist, 
(McNaught Syndicate), Phoenix, Ariz. 


From an Epileptic: I was inter- 
ested in your item on epileptics (Between 
Ourselves, June 15), because I am so 
afflicted. 

I do not claim to be above average, 
but I did graduate from high school 
(valedictorian of my class), attended col- 
lege and spent three years at law school 
at the University of Minnesota, after 
which I passed the bar of this state. Now 
I am practicing law at Dodge Center, 
Minn. I do not ask for pity, but only for 
consideration. . . . Let’s be more charita- 
ble toward those who are doing the most 
they can to live an ordinary life in spite 
of serious forces to the contrary. 

L. A. Pautsrupe, Dodge Center, Minn. 


Lady on the Bill: Congratulations 
to President Truman for giving a woman 


JULY 13, 1949 











j am your local insurance man, 
and I have devoted my pro- 
fessional career to erasing worries 
. . . Worries about your home, 
your car—worries about things 
you own—worries about injuries 
you may cause, or accidents that 
may happen to you—worries 
about thefts, about lawsuits, 
about risks of nearly every kind... 


I will take away your worries, 
and replace them with the serenity 
and peace of mind that comes 





with sound insurance protection! 


Since we are in the same com- 
munity I am well equipped to 
recommend the specific kinds of 
insurance most necessary for your 
protection. . . . And if trouble 
should come, I am close at 
hand to help you in the adjust- 
ment of your claims. 





For the name of a nearby America Fore 
Agent, call Western Union by number 
and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GRO Pp 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX ~ NIAGARA ~ AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIDELITY sno CASUALTY COMPANY or wew vows 
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America fore 


* INSURANCE GROUP * 
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REMEMBERED BY T 





RECOGNIZED BY THEIR STRIPES | 





To millions of portable radio users, the distinctive Burgess stripes mean 
power—dependable, vital, fresh! 

And no wonder! Today, as always, Burgess quality speaks for itself. 
Burgess is the only dry battery that uses chrome protection to give you 
fresh power, longer. Burgess paces the field in dry battery manufac- 
ture, using finest raw materials and thoroughly testing each cell in every 
battery before it leaves the factory. Yes, and all Burgess Batteries are 
plainly dated for your assurance of freshness. 

Whatever your battery need, you can be sure there’s a power- 
packed black and white striped Burgess Battery for you! Ask for 
Burgess Batteries at your radio, electrical or hardware dealer. Remem- 
ber, when you buy Burgess, you buy the best! 





Se RS ease: 











HEIR SERVICE 





the honor of signing her name for im- 
print on our currency (Nation, June 
| err 


Eva M. Hai, East McDowell, Ky. 


e @ $10,330 a year for signing your 
name! New U.S. Treasurer Georgia Neese 
Clark has the kind of job we dream 
about. Are there any more like this? 

Janet McCa tt, Atlanta, Ga. 


Common Sense: What kind of 
fools are we? Why should there ever be 
any question as to whether civilians or 
the military run the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission ? 

It should be obvious to everybody 
that a lot of informed people are not sat- 
isfied with the present civilian admin- 
istration of the Atomic Energy program 
(Nation, June 15). It is equally obvious 
that a lot of people are afraid to trust 
the military with this great responsibil- 
ity (although the same people do trust 
them with the job of protecting them 
from foreign foes). 

Congress should do the common 
sense and patriotic thing and recreate the 
Atomic Energy Commission, giving civil- 
ians and the military equal representa- 
tion. 

Rosert Donner, Colorado Springs, Col. 


For Soft Drinks Only: We are 
concerned about the use of soft drink 
cases as a home utility as mentioned in 


| “New Room of His Own” (Women, Feb. 


Undoubtedly, beverage cases at the 
prevailing deposit price of from 2¢ to 12¢ 
each are a great bargain. However, these 
cases actually cost from $.65 to $1.29 
each and the low deposit price stems 
from a desire by bottlers to protect their 
cases and at the same time make the 
lightest possible financial demand upon 
the retailer and consumer. Suggesting 
alternate uses for these cases can only 
help to hasten the time when bottlers 
must increase the deposit charge on them 
to cover their full value. 

A. E. Mattuews, Citrus Products 
Company, Chicago. 


Salute to Clay: In view of the dan- 
gerous possibility of a future new ter- 
rorism, the mass of the German people 
are very reluctant to risk being black- 
listed as collaborators with the Allies. So, 
despite their grateful attitude toward 
Gen. Lucius Clay, they do not dare to give 
deserved credit to the just-retired U.S. 
Military Governor of Germany (Nation, 
June 1) for his splendid services to them. 
I would, therefore, be very grateful if 
you would publish this letter. 

[Some] German agencies regard our 
present brand of democracy as only a 
necessary evil in the development of their 
efforts to reestablish good old bureau- 
cratic Prussian totalitarianism. General 
Clay was hated among these Nazi revival- 
ists because he was wise to their game 
and wanted to bring us a real democracy. 

But he was sincerely appreciated by 
those Germans desiring peace, democ- 
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Gen. Clay. He was wise to Nazi game. 


racy, a friendly co-operation between the 
victors and vanquished, and freedom from 
ruthless totalitarianism. The small man 
in Germany, who always has had to fight 
the costly and brutal battles . . . regrets 
his retirement, knowing he was .. . tire- 
lessly on duty for the people he was 
entrusted by his President to bring back 
into the community of civilized nations. 
. . . What litthe democracy we are per- 
mitted by our German authorities .. . 
we owe to him. 

We want General Clay to know this 
and that there are many who are not 
afraid to thank him sincerely. ... 

It is significant of the state of af- 
fairs that General Koenig, the military 
Governor of the French Zone of Occupa- 
tion, is to retire also. He too deserves a 
vote of thanks from all who desire friend- 
ly relations between France and Ger- 
many. He and General Clay have shown 
that it is not impossible to bring democ- 
racy to a nation trained solely for war, 
expansion and revenge. 

Oscar C. Praus, Hamburg, 
British Zone, Germany. 


Another of the many tributes to Gen- 
eral Clay is the renaming of one of Ber- 
lin’s busiest streets. Mayor Ernst Reuter 
last month announced that Kronprinzal- 
lee will henceforth be known as Clay 
Allee.—Ed. 


Suggested Reading: I wish “Proof 
of the Pudding” (Talking It Over, June 
15) might be read by every member of 
Congress. I feel sure it would result in 
the defeat of the proposed socialized 
medicine. 

J. M. Putturps, Los Angeles. 


e @ Your article gives evidence that 
we don’t want socialized medicine. Of 
course we don’t want it any more than 
we want communism ... but you always 
tell us what we don’t want and fail to do 
anything about the conditions that cause 
us to choose it. 

Roy A. SANDERSON, Freeville, N.Y. 


JULY 13, 1949 












Know-how 
makes them 
Better ! 


sina pocorn wn 4 


HAMPIONS develop “know-how” 
through experience and pains- 
taking effort. That’s true of Kelly’s 
new Super Flex, the greatest improve- 
ment in 55 years of better tire making. 


Super Flex is safer. Hundreds of 
deep-cut cross slots insure quick, 
straight-line stops. More working rub- 
ber is on the road. A stronger cord 
body provides extra protection. 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 55 YEARS! 


Super Flex is smoother-riding. Greater 
size permits a greater volume of air at 
lower pressure. ..ironsoutroad bumps 
. . . gives riders extra cushioning. 


Economical, too! Improved construc- 
tion gives extra thousands of worry- 
free miles at no extra cost. 


Enjoy the new Super Flex on your 
car. Ask your Kelly Dealer about his 
attractive changeover deal. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO, 
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IN THE 


People often indignantly demand 
that Catholics prove their teach- 
ing from the Bible. 

The Bible is their “rule of 
faith”...and they argue that 
every man has the right and 
ability to discover for himself, by 
his interpretation of the Bible, 
what he must believe and do in order 
to be saved. 

We do not question the sincerity of 
these people and we applaud all who 
strive earnestly to understand and ob- 
serve the Scriptures. But—are they right 
in calling the Bible, privately interpreted, 
the sole source of Christian teaching? 

“Hold the teachings that you have 
learned,” wrote St.Paul, “whether by 
by letter of ours” (2 Thess. 
II:15). He refers to Christian teach- 


word or 


ings, some oral, some written ...and 
demands that all be received. 

Christianity did not begin with the 
Bible. It began with the coming of 
Christ. The Lord instructed His Apostles 
to “go forth ... teach all nations”— and to 
insure that His truths would. always 
be maintained, Christ established His 
Church, “...the pillar and mainstay of 
the truth” (1 Timothy III:15). 

The last part of the Bible... written 
by St. John... was not completed until 
60 years after the Crucifixion of Christ. 
There was no Bible in anything resem- 
bling its present form until nearly 400 
years after Jesus had died on the Cross. 
And the widespread distribution of the 
Bible as we know it today was impossible 
until the invention of printing, some 
1400 years after the Savior’s death. 


BUT CAN IT BE FOUND 


BIBLE? 


By what “rule of faith” did the 
millions of Christians live during 
those 1500 years? 

The answer is, of course, that 
the teaching of the Church was 
the rule of faith for the Christian 
world. And St. Paul reminds us 
that Christianity consists of 
“one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism” 


(Eph. IV:5). “God is a God of peace, | 


not of disorder,” St. Paul said further (1 
Cor. XIV:33). 

Yet today we have nearly 300 different 
religious denominations in the United 


States, all calling themselves Christian... | 


all professing the Bible as their rule of 


faith... and all differing to some extent | 


or another in their understanding of 
what the Bible means. Could Christ have 
left a “rule of faith” that would permit 
such confusion? Would He have left the 
interpretation of His Word to the fallible 
and changing judgments of men — when 
our very souls depend on a correct un- 
derstanding and observance of the things 
Christ has taught us? 

Because this question is all important 
... because it certainly does matter what 
a man believes... we invite you to ex- 
amine the rule of faith of the first Chris- 
tians —a rule that is still maintained by 
the Catholic Church. Because the Bible 
is God’s Word, and because He gave it 
to us for a purpose, we invite you to see 
what this purpose is. We have an in- 
teresting pamphlet on the correct use of 
the Bible, and we offer it for the in- 
spection of all who are sincerely inter- 
ested in following the teaching of Chris- 
tianity as Christ revealed it. Ask for 
your copy of Pamphlet No. 13—P. 


SUPREME COUNCIL 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Religious Information Bureau 


4422 LINDELL BLVD. 


ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Carey. His union has no political bans. 


We in the CIO are not concerned 
with the political philosophy of individ- 
uals inside or outside our organization . . 
we do not care who or how many want to 
join the Communist Party.—James B. 
Carey, secretary-treasurer, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
ao. <. 


Unfortunately, some sectors of 
Christianity, itself, show in the moral and 
religious fields clear symptoms of perni- 
cious anemia.—Pope Pius XII, upon the 
excommunication of leaders and members 
of the “Catholic Action” group in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


The amount of disorder and con- 


| temptuous behavior I have witnessed here 


is beyond anything I could have thought 
possible in an American court.—Federal 
Judge Harold R. Medina, on the New 


York trial of 11 Communists. 


Anybody who talks politics at the 
Governors’ Conference is tarred and feath- 
ered.—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, New 
York, at the Governors’ Conference, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. 


Eating lunch makes people food 
addicts.—Superior Court Judge Joseph E. 
Warner, Northampton, Mass., refusing to 
recess his court at noon. 


The road on which we are traveling 
leads to a precipice at the foot of which 
clearly emerges the totalitarian state.— 
Lord Milverton, quitting Labor Party. 


There must be something else to do 
about getting old except hacking away at 
your face.—Actress Billie Burke, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 


I am convinced that the Soviet 
Union, although exasperatingly difficult 
to deal with, is not willing at this time to 
risk war and will modify its aggressive 
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policies when confronted with firm re- 
sistance, backed by recognizable force.— 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, former 
Ambassador to Russia. 


We might get invited out for an 
evening.—Peggy Poor, New Orleans, La., 
just before starting a round-the-world 
trip with two other girls in a 57-foot 
yacht. 


I am thoroughly ashamed of myself. 
I have never had less than four sets of 
underwear.—Mrs. Dorothy Rockcliffe, 
London, admitting she had lied in de- 
nouncing the Marshall Plan for limiting 
British women to one set of underwear. 


It is clearly undesirable for the wel- 
fare and cultural standards of the nation 
for the more intelligent and better classes 
to have fewer babies than others.—The 
Royal Commission on Population, Lon- 
don, England. 


What is politics? Just a Greek word 
meaning the science and art of govern- 
ment. I’m proud to be active in politics.— 
Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. 


The administration of the Taft- 
Hartley Act costs twice as much as did 
that of the Wagner Act.—William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, commenting on Government 
spending. 


Quite honestly, from what I saw 
there is a feeling that some people on 
Wall St. are dreaming up a war. The 
Soviets are working for peace.—Negro 
singer Paul Robeson, New York City, 
after a tour of Europe and Russia. 


I will continue to be distrustful 
until the Kremlin permits access to the 


news of Russia.—Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger, publisher of The New York 
Times. 


I can’t say what I want to say; nor 
can I do what I want to do. But I need 
no sympathy.—Margaret Truman. 





International 


Margaret. A White House prisoner. 
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**‘He’s just as enthusiastic about our 
Deepfreeze home freezer as I am. 
We eat better, live better in so many 
money-saving ways! 


Our Deepfreeze Home Freezer 
Is A Money-Savin’ Honey! 


“T buy ’way ahead when price and 
quality are right. And there’s no 
food-waste at our house, no leftovers 
because those good cooked foods can 
be frozen and stored for future use. 


Pays For Itself In Many Ways 


“It pays for itself with the work that 
it saves! I can cook and bake ahead 
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Other models available to fit 
the needs of every family 
From $229.95 to $599.50 


“And no wonder! I’ve 
cut my food bill 20% 
and we eat better 
than ever before!” 


"He calls me his 
MONEY- — 


N’ 
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and shop less often. This saves time, 
too. And speaking of time, I shop 
just once or twice a month and keep 
the food in my big, beautiful, won- 
derful Deepfreeze home freezer! 
“See why he calls me his money 


savin’ honey?” 
Compare 


Feature For Feature 
Before You Buy 
Fast Freeze Compartment 
nced Lid - 
Storage Baskets + Stor 


+ Counter-Bala 


age Dividers + Tempera 
ture Control - Tempera 
ture Indicator + 3 Ice 
Cube Trays and Serving 
Tray + Interior Lights and 
Lid Lock 
@ 


DE LUXE MODEL C-10 
10 CU. FT 
Holds more than 350 Ibs 


of assorted foods 


ywher 
S.A 


The Name of the World’s First and Finest Home Freexée 


AANA 


Of Course, 
9té Electric / 


TRADE-MARK REG. U PAT tF 


Tl) | ed 14944 


SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOKLET “Afmemahers Manual” 


36-page book... with suggestions on homemaking, better living. Send 10¢, 


Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 





name, address, to Dept. P 79. Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products 





‘ln my line, you get 
om shen day... 


*...and that’s okay with me! Doing the same old 
thing, week in, week out has never been my dish. 

It takes a jack-of-all-trades to work on the crews 
that build and maintain the underground pipelines, 


“You don’t often see those lines, but there are 

over 150,000 miles of them, carrying crude oil and 
finished oil products into state after state. They’re 
on the job 24 hours a day, delivering gasoline and oil 
for your car... fuels and lubricants for farms and 
factories ...as many as 14 different petroleum 
products at one time. 


“Giving you that kind of delivery service takes 
money—lots of it—for new equipment, and for 
maintenance, too. But you have to keep spending 
to keep moving, in our business. Competition 

sees to that. Get a lot of different companies trying 
to out-do each other in delivering oil by tanker, 
barge, pipeline, truck and tank-car—and brother, 
you get oil—all you want, when you want it! 





“The same kind of rivalry goes on in other branches 
of the business. And it works out fine. Keep trying 
to out-do the other fellow and you’re bound to 
come up with new ideas and new products all the 
time. That’s progress—American style—and the 
results of it are coming your way all the time!” 





Oil Industry Information Committee 
670 Fifth Avenue e New York 19, N.Y, 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 
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Next Issue. Elected in Novem- 
ber 1948, presumably to put an end 
to the “do-nothingness” of its imme- 
diate predecessor, the 8lst Congress 
last week had yet to deliver on many 
of the Fair Deal pledges of President 
Harry Truman. For an appraisal of 
what the 8lst has done, what it is 
still likely to do before July 31 or 
during a special summer session 
read 8Ist Congress: Halfway Point 
in the July 29 issue. 
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IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP— 
HANDSOME 
LOOKING HAIR! 


Don’t plaster 
your hair down 
with greasy, 
gooey products which feel as though 
the oil were oozing down over your 
forehead—which feel so dirty on 
hair and scalp. Change to Krem!! 
It grooms hair so perfectly yet never 
feels the least bit greasy or sticky. 
Kreml keeps your hair and scalp 
always feeling so delightfully clean. 
Simply great to lubricate dry hair 
and dry scalp. At the same time, it 
removes dandruff flakes. 

Ask for the new money-saver 
16-0z. size and SAVE NEARLY 50%. 


HAVE HANDSOME 
CLEAN-LOOKING 


KREML Hair! 





Don’t fail to try the new- Kreml 


IMPORTANT 

Shampoo with its naturai oil base. It will never 
dry your hair as so many cream and liquid sham- 
poos which contain drying detergents 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
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U.S. last week, he can pick one up in either Paris or London. He 
wants to go, but isn't sure he will have time. 


that the Marshall Plan is not a success. Hoffman told the President 
last week that ECA is not enough, and that more stabilization loans 
will probably have to be made to Britain, France and Italy. 


ee eS eee eee 


mendations for Federal spending to stop deflationary trends. Probab- 
ly the most drastic extra-spending program Truman will urge will be 
the establishment of an agency similar to the old Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, which could absorb an estimated half million unemployed. 
North Atlantic Pact. Next week Secretary of Defense Louis A. Johnson 
and Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson will appeal personally to 
senate leaders and the President may send a special message to 
Congress, urging prompt ratification. 





ning tables it will be the nation's most powerful Government agency. 
It will act as clearing house for all national economic measures, 
exercise great control in the distribution of aid to Europe under 
the Economic Cooperation Act, and be in direct charge of Truman's 
Point IV program. 


for President Truman. He had about decided on Missouri Democrat 
Dwight R. Palmer, President of General Cable Corp., but White House 
adviser John R. Steelman, who has been drafting the plans for the new 
agency, turned thumbs down on Palmer. 


and Marine air groups into the Army and Air Force, the Marines are 
taking no chances on a change of heart. Influential Marines are pres-— 
suring Congress to authorize a new defense post, Assistant Secretary 
of Navy for Marines. Chairman of the House Armed Services Committee 
Carl Vinson of Georgia (D.) is supporting the scheme. 


Air Force, to enter the gubernatorial fight next year. Republican 
Gov. James H. Duff is almost certain to oppose Sen. Francis J. Myers 
(D.) in the Senatorial race. 


Rep. Chase Going Woodhouse (D.), to fill the unexpired term of former 

Sen. Raymond E. Baldwin, who resigned to go on the state's supreme 

court bench. Bowles figures such a move would steal the Republicans' 

thunder in their plans to run Clare Boothe Luce for the seat next | 
year. 


plants immediately, despite any opposition from CIO Steelworkers' 
boss Philip Murray. White House economists have told Truman that a 
prolonged steel tieup would be enough to make the recession a 
depression. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION is keeping it quiet but its regional | 
offices are swamped with requests for loans from small businesses. 


BECAUSE OF THE TREMENDOUS VOLUME OF LOAN REQUESTS, RFC chairman Harley Hise 


will probably ask congress to liberalize RFC's lending policies. 
Housing Expediter. Moreover, if the Administration's new housing 
program gets its appropriations, Truman would like to promote Woods 
to National Housing Administrator. 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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*Prepared in cooperation with specialists of The American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 








Beadwork-like skin character- 
izes the poisonous GILA MON- 
stern—who will bite and hang 
on like a bulldog. 


A pair of crab-like claws are 
an identifying mark of the 
SCORPION. His segmented tail 
carries a venomous sting. 

, He looks like a little 
bear, but the 
WOLVERINE is thirty- 
five pounds of tooth- 
and-claw dynamite. 







If you annoy a PORCUPINE, you are 
likely to be sharply reminded of 
his distinguishing feature—numer- 
ous needle-sharp spines, or “‘quills.” 





















When you meet 
these creatures, 


Good to eat, but handle with me TRADE- MAR KS | 


care. The CATFISH, identified by 


the long, whisker-like barbels 
around its mouth, has a pair of 
needle-sharp spines attached to 


its pectoral fins. 


say “ HANDS OFF | 


When you buy gasoline 


«we TRADE-MARK 





yp ATT 
The white markings on face and body and “ = al rHyYl 2 
the characteristic “‘wasp waist” of this A = 
insect identify it as a WHITE-FACED WASP. A aly 


This species carries a particularly high- 
powered stinger. 


‘dentifies gasoline stepped 1) 
with “Ethyl” antiknock fluid 


IF YOU'RE A STICKLER FOR POWER... 


if you like to zoom up the steepest hills. . 

if you like fast, easy getaway in traffic. . 

if you want to enjoy vacation driving ... 
ask for “‘Ethyl’”’ gasoline—high quality gasoline 
improved with “Ethyl” antiknock compound, 
the famous ingredient that steps up power 
and performance. 


“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y.17,N. y. 
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Truman 0; Taft 2 


President spars on expenditures, 
while GOP Senate leader has his 
way with labor and housing bills 


If a President could win his battles 
with Congress by sheer stubbornness— 
and few ever have—Harry S. Truman 
would be well ahead of the game this 
week. 

Like a phonograph needle snagged 
in a faulty record groove, the man from 
Missouri greeted the news of his defeat 
on the Taft-Hartley labor law repeal with 
the same pat answer he tosses back in 
the face of each new Congressional 
setback: He didn’t see any reason to 
change his position. He would continue 
his fight to make good on the promises of 
the 1948 Democratic campaign. 

With most parts of his legislative 





to export U.S. industrial knowhow with a 
request for $45 million. During the week 
the President also found time to chat with 
Sir Alexander Fleming, discoverer of 
penicillin; to confer with Dr. John Myun 
Chang, Korean Ambassador; for whose 
country he asked Congress to appropriate 
$150 million aid. Like any other loving 
husband, he called Independence, Mo., 
to talk to “the boss,” Bess Truman, on 
their 30th wedding anniversary. 


Which Mr. T. is Boss? 


There’s dear old Congress beating 
itself over the head with a club, Presi- 
dent Truman said sarcastically, and I’m 
supposed to stop it. 

The Truman comment pretty well 
summed up Congress’s big push to save 
money. Having failed to do a job on 
major appropriations bills, it was busily 


tion “a rather dubious theory, inasmuch 
as Congress is asking the President to do 
something which it, itself, has been un- 
able to do. . . .” On a simple economic 
basis, the resolution didn’t seem to make 
much sense, either. The Budget Bureau 
pointed out quietly that the Government 
has fixed charges of approximately $24 
billion, including veterans’ payments and 
interest on the national debt, which must 
be met. That leaves approximately $18 
billion subject to cutting which would 
have to be trimmed somewhere between 
12% and 24%, instead of 5% to 10%, to 
save $2 billion. 

Truman could also go back to 1946 
when he curtailed flood control projects 
to save construction materials for hous- 
ing. A great wail arose from Capitol Hill. 
The order was cancelled. As an omen, 
this held small hope that Congress would 
let the President economize even if the 





International, Berryman, Washington Evening Star, Acme 


Defeat for HST. Truman had fun with economizers but Taft had the last laugh on Truman’s labor bill. (SEE: Which Mr. T.) 


program bogged down, he was still talk- 
ing as though the men on Capitol Hill 
were listening. But to support this con- 
viction he had only the public housing 
bill to point to—and even there he 
couldn’t have won without the Republican 
aid of Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 
Nonetheless, Truman continued to 
act like a President fresh from the tri- 
umph of last November. He kept up a 
cheerful optimism in the face of growing 
economic uncertainty. He jauntily defied 
such powerful opponents of new taxes as 
Chairman Walter F. George (D.-Ga.) of 
the Senate Finance Committee. He 
launched his famed “Point IV” program 
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trying to pass the buck to the White 
House. Truman obviously would have 
none of it. The move was sparked by 61 
Senators, who signed a petition demand- 
ing a resolution requiring Truman to 
trim 5% to 10% from the year’s total 
appropriations. The resolution’s sponsors 
said it would save the estimated $2 billion 
necessary to balance the budget. 
Administration leaders in the Senate 
were in no hurry to take the resolution 
up. House leaders were similarly cool. 
Hollow Virtue. They received un- 
expected aid from several candid Repub- 
licans. Michigan’s Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg said he considered the resolu- 


resolution did pass. Although Truman 
had Congress over a barrel on economy, 
Congress had him at the same kind of 
disadvantage an another major issue. His 
old enemy, Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-Ohio) 
was the master tactician here. 

Loudest ot ail Truman campaign 
promises last year was the pledge to re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley labor law. But Taft 
had the votes to lick the Administration’s 
repeal bill and knew it. Day after day, he 
flattened Administration arguments with 
blunt, school-teacherish logic. 

It’s Still T-H. The Administration 
opposed the use of the injunction to stop 
national emergency strikes (Harry Tru- 
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man has used it to stop John L. Lewis). 
Friendly Fair Dealers claimed the Presi- 
dent already had the power in a vague, 
undefined way. If he already had it, Taft 
asked, why object to spelling it out? 

When Majority Leader Scott W. 
Lucas (D.-Ill.) put in an amendment 
striking out the injunction provision, Taft 
won his closest test. The Senate defeated 
the Lucas amendment 46 to 44. After 
that, everything was smooth sailing for 
T.-H. defenders. Two days later it ap- 
proved Taft’s own minor modifications of 
the Taft-Hartley law. 

Mr. Taft’s Week. On the other side 
of the Capitol, Taft scored again, as the 
House approved his public housing bill, 
already passed by the Senate. From thou- 
sands of Americans looking for homes, 
this Taft victory got more attention than 
his labor bill triumph. It might be a long 
while before Congress got around to ap- 
propriating the money, but to the average 
house-hunter and his family it was impor- 
tant to know that the bill authorized con- 
struction of 810,000 Government-financed 
housing units over the next six years. It 
was also important that farm families 
would have $250 million in direct loans 
and $62.5 million in grants to draw upon 
for their homes. And a $1.5 billion au- 
thorization for aid to communities in slum 
clearance projects was important to many 
living in substandard surroundings. 


Deficit Diagnosis 


For the first time in three years, the 
U. S. was in the red. 

For the fiscal year 1949, ending June 
30, Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
reported, the Government’s income was 
$38.2 billion, its outgo $40.05 billion, 
leaving a budget deficit of $1.8 billion. 

Lower taxes, reduced business activ- 
ity and high spending caused the drop, 
Snyder said. Compared to 1948's $8.4 bil- 
lion surplus, it was a drop indeed. 


Point IV: In Time? 
Points I, II and III of President 


Truman’s foreign policy were encounter- 
ing some rough going in a Congress al- 
ready groaning under an overload. Nev- 
ertheless, the President last week added 
Point IV to the legislators’ work-sheet. 
But he had his reasons. 

Point IV, the punch-line new depar- 
ture, called for a “bold new program” for 
the export of U.S. “know-how” to the 
backward areas of the world. 

Points I, II and III were restate- 
ments of well defined policies: co-opera- 
tion with the United Nations; mutual aid 
to friendly nations through the European 
Recovery Program, reciprocal trade 
agreements and participation in the In- 
ternational Trade Organization; collec- 
tive security through the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

Point IV’s goal: To contribute to 
world stability and increased world trade 
by tapping new sources of raw materials, 
starting new production, raising stand- 
ards of living and creating new markets. 

After five months of debate over the 
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Three-Day Week. John L. Lewis, 
combining business with a pleasant 
stay at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., was a smiling, chipper man last 
week. 

As his wage talks with coal oper- 
ators adjourned until July 12, he even 
backslapped an operator spokesman, 
Hubert H. Howard, in mock condo- 
lence. For last Thursday, Lewis had 
dropped the boom on Howard and oth- 
er coal magnates as he had seldom 
done before. ‘ 

He ordered all soft coal miners, 
except a few living west of the Missis- 
sippi, to work only Monday, Tuesday 


final shape of a working blueprint, Tru- 
man asked Congress to: 

1. Appropriate $45 million to send 
U.S. technical experts abroad, or bring 
foreign missions here, to find ways to 
exploit the undeveloped resources of 
more than half the world’s surface. 

2. Authorize the Export-Import Bank 
to insure (on a limited and experimental 
basis) U.S. private investments abroad 
against extraordinary risks and guaran- 
tee conversion of earnings into dollars. 

Less Controversial. As Senate Fi- 
nance Chairman Walter F. George (D.- 
Ga.) noted: “This is a 100-year program. 
It is not intended to answer immediately 
pressing problems. [It] can furnish an 
outlet for America’s growing industrial 
surplus and bring great benefits to this 
country and other countries.” 

Reassuringly, GOP foreign affairs 
spokesman Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
promised to study the idea “with the 
greatest sympathy. I am in complete ac- 
cord with anything which seeks to sub- 
stitute constructive self help for continued 
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and Wednesday of each week—a 1949 
substitute for his union’s policy of “no 
contract, no work” after June 30. 

The order, coming as Lewis’s 
480,000 miners began their regular 10- 
day vacation, was part of Lewis’s plan 
to reduce the nation’s surplus of soft 
coal without reducing his miners to 
poverty. 

Now, as the slowdown threatened 
to tip wage talks in Lewis’s favor, the 
operators threatened to keep their 
mines open five full days each week. 
Lewis only snorted: 

“Do you expect to work them with 
strangers?” 


financial assistance from this country.” 
Nevertheless, almost every day brought 
new signs that building a brave new 
world through friendly cooperation was 
not entirely flawless. 

In Western Europe, rival nations 
stubbornly squabbled over the dwindling 
supply of U.S. dollars. Britain’s continu- 
ing “crisis” worsened (see World). And 
while Western European production was 
gaining, trade was failing to keep pace. 


Lady Luck’s Prowlmates 


An unnatural quiet prevailed last 
week over the Miami Beach gambling 
front. Wherever a bookie showed his face, 
police arrested him. Slot machines had 
all but disappeared. 

For the record at least, it meant that 
cops were taking seriously the orders of 
newly-elected city councilman Melvin 
Richard, purportedly the first official in 
the memory of Miami Beach to preach re- 
form at the gilded resort—and mean it. 
As a matter of strict fact, most of the 
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top gamblers in the Beach’s infamous 
S. & G. syndicate simply left town until 
Oct. 1—the time when the annual migra- 
tion of southbound tourists begins. In the 
meantime, the syndicate’s operators were 
finding lusher pickings in the North. 

In Chicago’s wide-open suburbs, 
many of them took battle-stations in the 
three-pronged war between Jake “Greasy 
Thumb” Guzik’s syndicate, Lake county 
racketeers and_ slot-machine hi-jacker 
John “Blackie” Sullivan’s mob. Police, 
mindful of a Memorial Day gang bomb- 
ing which had shattered a slot machine 
warehouse, intensified their guard against 
a Fourth of July repetition. 

Fie! In Central City, Col., as the 
annual opera festival opened last Satur- 
day, reports came of “outsiders” trying to 
muscle in on the slot-machine concessions. 

In Washington, D. C., the morning 
Post reported a mysterious visitor depos- 
ited $100,000 in a local bank as “expense 
money” for a campaign to put greater 
Washington’s gambling under New York’s 
Frank Costello, reputed $33 million-a- 
year king of a $2 billion national slot- 
machine racket. 

In the face of general realization 
that one-armed bandits and real bandits 
travel together, the nation’s moves to 
enforce gambling laws seemed oddly de- 
vious. 

If police did not actually overlook 
gambling devices, to earn their “ice” 
money, at least they often arrested only 
small fry and confiscated surprisingly 
few machines. In several Colorado com- 
munities, last week, $50 to $100 monthly 
fees from illegal slot machines were go- 
ing into school lunch funds. 


Hear Ye, Sinners 


The Senate’s Fair Dealers, as they 
went down before the victorious Taft 
forces in the labor debate, still were val- 
iantly spewing quips and quotes. Most 
hyperbolic of all, as usual, was West Vir- 
ginia’s aging Democratic warhorse, Sen. 
Matthew M. Neely. 

Taft and his friends, said Neely, 
would soon rest in “a lonely political 
graveyard which men will shun by day 
and in which only hooting owls will be 
heard at night. 

“At the entrance of that cemetery 


will be a simple slab of stone, uncut and’ 


unadorned, on which the substance and 
the semblance of this epitaph will appear: 
“ ‘Here lies the body of Dr. Sill 
Among his patients on the Hill; 
They'll never need another pill 
And never pay his doctor bill.’ ” 
Neely’s remarks, as the staid Con- 
gressional Record put it the next day, 
were greeted with (laughter) by his 
colleagues. 


Nine Presidents Later 


The man who handed President Mc- 
Kinley front-line dispatches from the 
Spanish-American War retired last week. 

Files Chief Clarence E. Ingling, 78, 
said good-by to the White House after 51 
years’ service. Starting work at 16 as a 
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Western Union messenger at the Capitol, 
he went on to the War Department and 
in 1898 was assigned to the White House. 
On July 1, 1900, he became a clerk on 
the White House staff and remained to 
become chief of files. 

Among his treasured memories are 
giving McKinley battle dispatches and 
summering with McKinley’s successor, 
Theodore Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Two other White House old-timers 
also retired: Jules August Rodier, also 
78, chief of telegraph and code service 
with a 48-year record, and Harry Lionel 
Mickey, a messenger on the White House 
staff for 46 years and 11 months. 


Hiss: Trial’s End 


The verdict in the New York perjury 
trial of Alger Hiss hinged completely on 
whether he or Whittaker Chambers had 
lied. But public interest centered, late 
last week, on still another “who’s-a-liar?” 
tableau. This time the choice was Hiss 





Wide World 
Alger Hiss. Grim and unruffled, he stuck 
to his story. (SEE: Trial’s End) 





or John Foster Dulles. Dulles, 60, a Wall 
St. lawyer, GOP adviser and trustee of 
the $10 million Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, had helped select 
Hiss in 1946 as the Endowment’s presi- 
dent, a job he held until last May. 

Making his first appearance in the 
13th floor courtroom last Friday, Dulles 
told the jury of ten men and two women 
that on Aug. 18, 1948, he had suggested 
that Hiss quit his presidency. This was in 
apparent conflict with Hiss’s earlier testi- 
mony that, last summer, Dulles “did not 
ask” him to quit. 

Memory-Match. Dulles also in- 
sisted Hiss had assured him, before tak- 
ing the Carnegie job, that he (Hiss) had 
gone to the FBI and “put to rest” re- 
ports of his Communist affiliations. When 
asked about this last Tuesday, Hiss had 
replied: “No, I do not see how I could 
have said that.” 

Under plodding, heavy-handed cross- 
examination by walrus-mustached, wal- 
rus-voiced prosecutor Thomas F. Murphy, 
Hiss answered with quiet self-assurance. 
Nervous tension showed only when he 
folded and unfolded his hands. 

As Dulles finished, Hiss’s eloquent 
attorney, Lloyd Paul Stryker, tried to 
minimize the elder statesman’s testimony. 
“T don’t see any conflict between that and 
the previous testimony ... ,” he said. 

“I’m not going to point it out to 
you,” Judge Samuel K. Kaufman replied. 
“That’s your job.” 

Except that the testimony gave the 
jury the integrity of John Foster Dulles 
as a possible gauge of Hiss’s veracity, it 
had no bearing on the basic trial issues. 
These were, as before, whether Hiss lied 
under oath that he had not given re- 
stricted Government papers to former 
Communist courier Chambers, that he 
had not seen Chambers since Jan. 1, 1937. 

Against Chambers’ mainly unsub- 
stantiated statements Hiss stuck last week 
to his story that, for 18 months, he knew 
Chambers only casually as “George Cros- 
ley,” a free-lance writer and had stopped 
seeing him in 1936 when Crosley failed to 
repay some small loans. 

Consider the Source. To counter 
Chambers’ testimony, he asked a psychia- 
trist last week to pass on the former 
Time editor’s sanity. 

For Dr. Carl Binger, Stryker com- 
pounded a 45-minute question, based on 
earlier chapters of Chambers’ life. Kauf- 
man refused to let the psychiatrist an- 
swer. He also ordered the jurors to forget 
the question. Whether they could was 
one of the many factors on which the ver- 
dict hung. 


Capitalistic Plot 


John Gates, Daily Worker editor, one 
of the 11 co-defendants in the New York 
Communist trial, last week ended his 30- 
day sentence, imposed by Judge Harold 
R. Medina for contempt of court. 

To avoid a planned Communist dem- 
onstration, the House of Detention re- 
leased him eight hours early. 

“It’s a filthy, dirty, rotten trick 
Gates screamed as he was ushered out. 
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Acme 
“Frame-up! ... This whole case is so 
fishy it smells to high heaven! .. 2” 





“I was looking ... at the pictures... 


modern art ... surrealistic, cubistic .. .” 
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“You know, that tie got me into an awful 


lot of trouble... .” 





“You branded me a spy and now you are 
trying to brand me as a harlot . . .” 





Wide Worla 
“The book dealt also with the witch hunts, 
the hysteria... ridiculous and tragic...” 


What’s in a face? Judith Coplon’s, during 10 weeks of trial, had run the gamut between laughter and hate. (SEE: Verdict) 


The Coplon Verdict 


“Don’t think that the Russian espion- 
age agents in this country picked Judith 
Coplon hastily,” chief Prosecutor John 
M. Kelley Jr. told tired but attentive 
jurors last week. “. . . They took their 
time ... they penetrated that veneer of 
innocence—and they found beneath a 
hard core of steel! 

“They found in Judith Coplon a girl 
who hates many people and many things. 
Above all, they found a girl who hated 
the United States Government. 

“They found,” he boomed, “a clever 
spy!” 

Methodically, Kelley riddled the de- 
fenses of the attractive ex-Justice Depart- 
ment analyst accused of espionage for 
Russia. Mercilessly, he tore into her story 
that her relationship with the suspended 
Russian U.N. engineer, Valentine A. Gu- 
bitchev, with whom she was arrested in 
New York last Mar. 4, was merely a kiss- 
less romance. 

Again and again, the prosecutor 
harked back to last fortnight, when he 
had asked the defendant suddenly: “Is it 
not the truth that on . . . Jan. 7 [while 
she claimed to be “deeply in love” with 
Gubitchev] you spent the night in room 
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412 in the Southern Hotel in Baltimore, 
Md., ... registered with a man under the 
name of Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Shapiro 
[identified later as Harold P. Shapiro, a 
Justice Department lawyer] .. .? 

“That’s a damned lie!,” Judith had 
replied, almost hysterically, but she ad- 
mitted moments later to spending a sleep- 
less night at the hotel. 

Bitter Tribute. For defense attor- 
ney Archibald Palmer, whose heckling he 
had withstood throughout the 10-week 
trial, Kelley had bitter words: 

“He dug deep to find epithets ... to 
describe myself and my associates, to tell 
you we had betrayed our trust, had taken 
part in a conspiracy to frame the defen- 
dant.” 

More than once, the barrel-shaped 
Palmer had turned the court into near- 
bedlam. He had tried to show that Gov- 
ernment papers found in Judith’s purse 
Mar. 4 were study material for a Civil 
Service exam and source material for a 
novel. 

Bigger Issues. Accidentally or de- 
liberately, Palmer has also opened issues 
far more important than the conviction 
of one spy. He had set legal precedent by 
forcing the Justice Department, through 
a ruling by Judge Albert L. Reeves, to 
produce documents from which 34 FBI 


“data slips” in her purse had been 
excerpted. 

He provoked a bitter, although short- 
lived, dispute between Attorney General 
Tom Clark and FBI chief J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver. Above all, Palmer had made thou- 
sands of Americans ponder the need for 
revising laws which permit the smearing 
of innocents to try one suspect. 

To the jury, Palmer delivered in 
summation a hell-for-leather, 2-hour-and- 
10-minute diatribe, built around a quota- 
tion well known to old-hand jurors and 
Bible readers. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
he shouted. “He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone... .” 

Then, at exactly 11:12 a.m., last 
Wednesday, the jury of eight men and 
four women, six of them white, six col- 
ored, filed out. The 75-year-old jurist 
had told them to brush aside non- 
essentials and consider only the question: 
Did Judith intend to give Gubitchev the 
data slips, and did she believe they would 
be used to help a foreign country? 

Thursday, after the jury had been 
out 27 hours and 22 minutes, it reached 
a verdict. Judith Coplon was guilty on 
both counts. 

Rap. Judge Reeves sentenced her 
to two consecutive jail sentences, one of 
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40 months to 10 years, the other of one to 
three years. 

Judith, freed on $20,000 bond, now 
must stand trial with Gubitchev in New 
York for conspiring to commit espionage. 
To the very end, she refused to plead for 
mercy. “To me, pleading for mercy means 
an admission of guilt,” she said. 


Gray Deceiver 


Peter Harlib, a Chicago police de- 
tective, approached a nattily-dressed, 73- 
year-old, gray-haired man in an exclusive 
Michigan Ave. luggage shop recently and 
inquired politely: “Lord Beaverbrook?* 
I'm Sherlock Holmes.” 

“Sorry.” sniffed Sigmund Z. Engel, 
haughtily. “Don’t believe we’ve met.” 

Thus ended, on a fantastic note, 
the incredible 50-year career of an inter- 
national Romeo whose boast was that he 
had bilked more than 50 gullible women 
of “maybe five or six million dollars” by 
simply asking them for it in exchange 
for promises of marriage or careers. 

As women from coast to coast con- 
fessed that they had been taken in by 
the fast-talking Lothario, Engel expressed 
chagrin only at being arrested. 

Odd Job. “Women are my career,” 
he opined philosophically. “I’ve got wom- 
an mania—womania. Maybe scientists 
will learn 20 years from now that’s a 
disease. I’ve taken a lot of money from 
women. There’s nothing to it.” 

Police cornered Engel as he was 
shopping for honeymoon luggage for his 
latest intended victim, Mrs. Genevieve 
Parro, 55-year-old Chicago widow. 

Mrs. Parro first suspected her suitor 
who called himself Paul Marshall, a 
lonely Evanston millionaire, when she 
saw him pictured, as a swindler wanted 
by police, in the newspapers. She notified 
the police, who were currently keenly in- 
terested in a man, thought to be Engel, 
who only a few weeks earlier had dis- 


*One of 32 aliases. 








appeared with $8,700 given him by an- 
other Chicago widow, Mrs. Reseda Cor- 
rigan, 39, on promise of marriage and 
a Hollywood career. 

Popular Man. Arraigned on the 
Corrigan charges, Engel was held for 
grand jury action under $50,000 bond. 
Another hearing was set for July 14 on a 
complaint of Pauline Langton, of New 
York, that Engel married her and prompt- 
ly disappeared with $50,000 worth of her 
jewelry. 

Chicago made clear it would settle 
all its accounts with Engel before re- 
leasing him to any other city. 

And it must have occurred to 73-year- 
old Engel, as he sat in his Town Hall 
police station cell that he might not have 
to wait 20 years, after all, for science to 
find a cure for womania. 


Today’s Governor Is... 


Because of the proposed Columbia 
Valley Authority, Washington state last 
week had four governors in four days. 

First Gov. Arthur B. Langlie left for 
Washington, D.C., to testify against CVA. 
A day later Lt. Gov. Victor E. Meyers, 
acting governor, also hit the road. The 
next day Secretary of State Earl Coe, the 
new acting governor, joined the Wash- 
ington parade to testify for CVA. And 
finally, State Treasurer Tom Martin took 
over until Langlie’s return. 


Glued to the Hot Seat 


Rep. Hugh D. Scott Jr., the leader 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey hand-picked for 
the Republican National Committee, once 
wrote a book: How to Go Into Politics. 

Last week he was still gathering data 
for a sequel he could write—And Why 
Not To. 

The young, personable, but not too 
astute Philadelphia lawyer found himself 
caught in—and riddled by—the crossfire 
between warring factions of his own 
party. Although nearly drowned out by 
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Unity-hunters. Sen. Brewster, Scott, and Rep. Leonard Hall weigh tactics. 
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Wide World 
Engel. A rambling Romeo won millions 
playing at hearts. (SEE: Deceiver) 


the sounds of strife, Scott continued to 
plead with his party for “unity” in the 
same tones and with about as much suc- 
cess as his political godfather pleaded 
with the nation last fall. 

Scott’s post-election troubles first 
boiled over last January at a meeting of 
the National Committee in Omaha, Nebr., 
where at the expense of concessions to the 
combined forces of Robert A. Taft and 
Harold E. Stassen he squeaked through 
to hold his job by a vote of 54 to 50. 

One concession was a strategy com- 
mittee, charged with master-minding 
GOP tactics in the 1950 off-year elections. 
That 23-member group met to organize 
in April, and again last week to get down 
to serious business. 

Opening Shot. Hardly had Scott 
opened the meeting, however, before 
vice chairman Thomas E. Coleman, Wis- 
consin state GOP finance chairman and a 
Stassen supporter, rose to quit, accusing 
Scott of political dawdling. 

“I do not wish,” Coleman wrote 
Scott, “to spend the time nor to take the 
responsibility for a committee that is not 
moving along. That responsibility must 
be yours.” 

The Coleman blast typified other 
gripes. The National Young Republican 
Federation, meeting in Salt Lake City, 
complained loudly over the way the Na- 
tional Committee was financing its cam- 
paign. Many midwestern Republican 
Congressmen, acutely conscious of the 
value of farm votes in next year’s elec- 
tions, protested Scott’s sharp criticism of 
the Brannan farm plan as untimely. 

Unbudging. But those who knew 
Scott best predicted one result of all his 
troubles would be merely to intensify his 
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determination to hold the job (from 
which only the Committee can oust him) 
at least until next year, when he faces a 
campaign for re-election to Congress. 

And nothing seemed able to shake 
his composure as he continued to harp on 
his major theme—though the GOP- 
Southern Dixiecrat coalition has blocked 
bad legislation, the only way to insure 
good legislation is to elect a Republican 
Congress in 1950. 


Exit: The Ghost 


The lively ghost of Lively Grove, IIl., 
has kept his—or her—secret: was he— 
or she—a good ghost, or a bad ghost? 

All during May and June, according 
to farmer Tony Greten, the spirit bumped 
around the house disturbing the family, 
always after 1l-year-old Jerome went to 
bed. But the Gretens couldn’t get it to 
tell them anything about itself. 

To questions such as, “What do you 
want? Why are you here?” the spirit re- 
sponded by hurling pencils and ink bot- 
tles around the room. When the Gretens’ 
parish priest, Father Edward Dahmus, 
suggested they use crayon and a piece of 
paper, the ghost wrote the word “Mass” 
and the figure 1,000. When Fr. Dahmus 
asked, “Are you a good or an evil spirit?” 
he got a pencil thrown at him. 

The Catholic chancery for the area 
announced that it took an “extremely 
critical” view of the ghost, and last week 
the ghost disappeared—perhaps because 
it was really a good ghost whose feelings 
got hurt. 





5% Influence 


For the past three years, suave, soft- 
spoken former Lieut. Col. James V. Hunt 
had a good thing of it. 

As a Washington “management coun- 
selor,” his stock in trade was as strange 
as it was profitable. It was his “influence,” 
which he peddled for a fee, as guide and 
door-opener through the maze of Wash- 
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no evil in contact-brokering. (SEE: 5%) 
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Swimming in Trouble. Tempers 
followed mounting temperatures in 
scattered cities last week to boil over 
beside the coolest spots in town—the 
public swimming pools. 

In St. Louis, rioting at Fair- 
grounds Park Pool threatened briefly 
to spread over the whole city. Result: 
a quick reversal of Mayor Joseph M. 
Darst’s order killing segregation at the 
pools. The Mayor set up an advisory 
commission to promote racial under- 
standing and to seek amicable settle- 
ments of disputes. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, white swim- 
mers in the South Side pool withdrew 
when two Negroes entered and, from 


ington bureaucracy to out-of-town busi- 
nessmen seeking Government business. 

Most likely to impress potential cli- 
ents visiting his fairly sumptuous office 
was a wall full of photographs, virtually 
a pictorial Who’s Who in Washington, 
tastefully inscribed with autographs. In 
a prominent spot was a picture of Presi- 
dent Truman, with “Best Wishes to Lieut. 
Col. James V. Hunt, Harry S. Truman” 
scrawled across the corner. 

Last week, Hunt—just one of many 
Washington operators of his type—found 
himsélf the uncomfortable central figure 
in a flurry of official “investigations.” 
Two reporters of the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Washington Bureau, Jack 
Steele and Bert Andrews, had started it. 

They had begun with the story of a 
deal Hunt made with a small bhusiness- 
man named Paul D. Grindle, who was 
president and treasurer of the C. W. 
Laing Woodworking Corp., Framingham, 
Mass., and also a former Herald Tribune 
reporter. 

Lamb for the Knife. Grindle said 
he came to Washington in all innocence, 
looking for Government contracts. Fol- 
lowing suggestions of a friend in Boston, 
he went to see Hunt, who talked glowing- 
ly of “close” and “dear” friends in posi- 
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an adjacent hillside, stoned the lone 
swimmers. Threats of trouble at other 
pools ended when Negroes left volun- 
tarily. Mayor Charles P. Henderson 
pledged every effort to enforce city 
laws, which do not include segregation. 

In Washington, mob _ violence 
flared when Negroes entered an Ana- 
costia pool. The problem here was 
complicated by jurisdictional conflicts 
between the pro-segregation District 
Recreation Board supervisor, and the 
anti-segregation Interior Department, 
owner of the swimming facilities. 

But, in all cases, the perspiring 
public was the immediate victim. The 
pools closed down, 


tion to do him—and his clients—favors. 
Casually, he tossed off such names as 
Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, military 
aide to the President; Defense Secretary 
Louis A. Johnson; Maj. Gen. Herman 
Feldman, Army Quatermaster General; 
Presidential Assistant John R. Steelman. 

Hunt made no guarantees, nor even 
any concrete promises, but Grindle said 
he agreed to pay Hunt $1,000 down, $500 
a month for expenses and 5%. of gross 
on any Government contracts he received. 
Only he didn’t receive any. 

With the publication of the Grindle 
story, a Senate committee ordered a 
“sweeping investigation” of all Washing- 
ton agents who represent themselves as 
“peddlers of influence.” Similar inquiries 
have been held before. The House Armed 
Services Committee promised to look 
into the situation. The National Military 
Establishment and the War Assets Ad- 
ministration ‘launched their own investi- 
gations. 

Who, Me? Through it all, Col. Hunt 
stoutly maintained he had done nothing 
dishonest, illegal or unethical. He called 
himself merely an “errand boy,” able to 
give clients valuable advice on which offi- 
cial to see, how to approach them, and 
“how Government does business.” 
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Was Moses a Citizen? 


Gently the middle-aged lady patted 
the package under her arm and told the 
National Archives attendant: 

“T have here the original copy of the 
Ten Commandments. I wish to place it in 
the Archives for safekeeping.” 

Whether the visitor was sane or not 
the attendant didn’t know. But he did 
know her “find” didn’t belong in the 
Archives. 

“Take it,” he said, with mental agil- 
ity which should make his career worth 
watching, “to the Library of Congress. 
Here, we store only United States docu- 
ments.” 


M. Acheson? Who Ees He? 


A vivacious little Frenchwoman pre- 
sides as cashier and hostess at a restau- 
rant close to the State Department and 
popular as a luncheon place for depart- 
ment workers. 

One minor official, in fact, eats there 
so regularly the hostess reserves him a 
table at the same time every day. 

Recently, when he showed up on ex- 
act schedule, he was horrified to see, 
heading the line of waiting standees, the 
Secretary of State, Dean G. Acheson. But 
the hostess swept him on to his table. 

“For Heaven’s sake, madame,” he 
stammered, “why don’t you give him my 
table? That’s the Secretary of State. .. .” 

“What I care for Secretary of State,” 
she sniffed, signaling a waiter. “Is he 
regular customer like you?” 
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Sawyer. He could still smile after a be- 
low-the-belt punch. (SEE: Boxing) 
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... Its own Reward 


The most amazing thing about As- 
sistant Secretary of. State Willard L. 
Thorp—boss of the “Point IV” program 
and economic pundit of the State Depart- 
ment—is that he doesn’t quit. 

Ever since the graying, soft-talking 
economist left New York’s Dun & Brad- 
street Inc. for Washington, four years 
ago, he has been kept busy turning down 
industrial job offers. One company dis- 
covered he could resist even $40,000 a 
year—four times his present pay. 

In expensive Washington, $10,000 a 
year doesn’t go very far. Thorp has yet 
to finish furnishing the eight-room rented 
house in which he lives with his pretty 
second wife, Clarice. No longer can he 
afford Brooks Brothers summer suits, cus- 
tom-tailored to his oversized shoulders. He 
even had to cut his donations to charity, 
an especially onerous decision for the 
son of a Congregationalist preacher. 

Adding insult to insecurity, the Gov- 
ernment demands far more than its right- 
ful share of Thorp’s time. 

While he functioned as presiding 
obstetrician at the birth of the Marshall 
Plan, Thorp’s working schedule ran wild, 
absorbed all but three of the Sundays be- 
tween August 1947 and July 3, 1948. 
Four assistants suffered physical break- 
downs. Thorp developed a nervous rash 
but kept going. He still has the rash, 
still works a six-days-plus week. 

No Escape. Not for 23 months has 
he had time to play golf. Not since mid- 
1948 has he touched a tennis racket, 
though at 50 he still loves the game as he 
did when he was at Amherst College. He 
is a square dance caller, widely in de- 
mand, but hasn’t chanted a “swing your 
partner” since last January. 

“Why do you stay on?” a reporter 
asked last week. Thorp answered charac- 
teristically: “Let’s not get soupy.” Then 
he puffed on his aluminum pipe and 
waded into a stack of papers. 


Sawyer vs. Boxing 


To Commerce Secretary Charles 
Sawyer, it was bad enough that the heavy- 
weight championship fight between Ez- 
zard Charles and Jersey Joe Walcott had 
to be fought in Chicago’s Comiskey Park 
instead of in Cincinnati Garden, in which 
Ohioan Sawyer has a civic and financial 
interest. 

But the foulest blow of all fell two 
nights before the big fight. NBC called 
Sawyer to tell him that it had cancelled 
his Meet the Press appearance on tele- 
vision, June 22, to make way for some- 
thing else—the Walcott-Charles fight! 


Diplomatic Emergency 


The occasion was the signing of a 
tax treaty with Norway. Dignitaries 
crowded around the signers, Under Sec- 
retary of State James E. Webb and Nor- 
wegian Ambassador Wilhelm Munthe de 
Morgenstierne. Six newsreel cameras re- 
corded the event. 
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Assistant Secretary Thorp. Only time 
to smoke and sweat. (SEE: Reward) 


From a desk set furnished by the 
State Department, de Morgenstierne 
pulled a handsome office pen, and began 
affixing his long name to the treaty. 

Suddenly he laid down the pen. 
Looking up from the ribbon-bound docu- 
ment to the other diplomats, he said: “I 
can’t sign that treaty.” 

“Why?” asked a worried official. 

“No ink,” the envoy replied. 


Tune Your Ear Here 


The Senate has learned where the 
music comes out after it goes ’round and 
’round. 

During a moment of confusion in the 
Taft-Hartley bill debate last week New 
Hampshire’s Sen. Charles W. Tobey (R.) 
jumped up to ask Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley “a parliamentary question.” 

“The Senator will state it,” Barkley 
said. 

“Tsn’t it true,” Tobey asked, “that 
the present confusion indicates that the 
music goes “round and ‘round and comes 
out—where?” 

“The music goes ’round and ’round,” 
Barkley shot back, “and comes out here.” 


Success Formula 


When North Dakota’s Republican 
Sen. William (“Wild Bill”) Langer gets 
up to speak, most of his fellow Senators 
get up and leave. While Langer bangs, 
thumps, pounds and roars, his colleagues 
find things to do elsewhere. 

Last week Langer told newsmen why 
this doesn’t bother him at all. 

“T just think about Harry Truman,” 
he said. “Why, when Harry Truman was 
a Senator, nobody listened to him. He’d 
come in here to give a report from the 
Truman Committee, the most important 
committee of the Senate, and everybody’d 
get up and leave. They treated him just 
the way they do me. Yes, sir, whenever I 
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feel bad because nobody’s listening, I just 
think about Harry Truman and stop 
worrying.” 


Orient Express 
Utah’s scholarly Sen. Elbert D. 


Thomas (D.), once a missionary in the 
Orient and later a professor, debates 
with grave deliberation. 

Last week, as he piloted the Admin- 
istration’s bill in the labor debate, he 
acquired a new nickname. 

His colleagues refer to him now as 
“the slow boat to China.” 


Boosters? 


Members of the House of Represent- 
atives always have resented references to 
the Senate as the “Upper House.” But 
some, discouraged in economy efforts, 
now accept the name—with a new twist. 

“The Senate,” said Appropriations 
Committee Chairman Clarence Cannon 
(D.-Mo.), “is the upper house. Whenever 
we manage to trim a little off the budget, 
the Senate ups it.” 


Hopeless Hope 


Cold war confusion was never more 
clearly defined than in recent testimony 
before a House Appropriations commit- 
tee. Maritime Commission Vice Chair- 
man Grenville Mellen was the witness. 
Rep. Albert Thomas (D.) of Texas asked 
what the U.S. was doing about recover- 
ing 86 merchant ships Lend-Leased to 
Russia during the war. 

“We hope,” said Mellen, “to get 
them back, but think it is nearly hope- 
less to hope.” 
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Langer. He claimed a precedent for ad- 
dressing empty chairs. (SEE: Success) 
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People who follow the comic 
strips, and it seems that most of us do, 
know the “shmoo.” This remarkably 
beneficent and friendly little animal 
appears with Li’l Abner in the strip 
drawn by Al Capp. 

A remarkably amiable creation, 
the non-existent shmoo delights to 
serve humanity’s wants. Versatile 
enough to give milk, eggs and butter, 
all packaged, when fried the shmoo 
tastes like chicken, when broiled it 
tastes like steak, when roasted it tastes 
like pork, and when baked it tastes 
like catfish. 
















* * * 








Mr. Capp could have invented 
the idea of the shmoo from a study of 
political history. Indeed, he would not 
have needed to have looked into his- 
tory, but only to have read the news 
of the times. 

He would have observed politi- 
cians who aspire to become no less 
amiable and beneficent than the 
shmoo. If anything, they outdo the 
shmoo when they propose by legisla- 
tion to guarantee high prices to farm- 
ers and low prices to consumers. They 
are approaching “shmoo” thinking 
when they offer to make government 
provide sécurity against the vicissi- 
tudes of old age, unemployment, ill- 
ness and the various misfortunes which 
human beings dread. 

The Welfare State—in which gov- 
ernment assumes responsibility for 
these various aspects of individual 
welfare—might well be called the 
Shmoo State. 






















* + * 





The term would be apt if for no 
other reason than because “there ain’t 
no such animal.” The shmoo exists on 
paper. The government that takes care 
of everything for everybody exists 
only in fancy, or only temporarily, 
simply because the thing cannot be 
done. There always comes a wreck. 

It can be attempted. Indeed, at- 
tempts at something approaching the 
Welfare or Shmoo State have been 
made countless times in history. None 
has survived. The government eventu- 
ally absorbs too much of the people’s 
production. The red tape of bureauc- 
racy and administration leave insuff- 
cient funds to spend on the noble pur- 
poses. Meanwhile the people have too 
little left in their own pockets to pro- 
vide for their own security, and too 
little incentive to encourage the hard 
work that all production requires. The 
benefits, whether they be cash, hospi- 
tals, schools or anything else, do have 



























Along the American Way by Wheeler McMillen 


The Shmoo State 





Vanguard Corp. 
Shmoo. Like any perfection, illusory. 


to be produced by someone’s work. 

A dramatic and new warning 
about the Shmoo State came the other 
day from an unexpected source. High 
among eminent Americans stands 
James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
who has been Representative, Senator, 
Supreme Court Justice and Secretary 
of State. As a leader in the Senate he 
had a responsible part in guiding some 
of the earlier Welfare State measures 
through Congress. He helped the pro- 
verbial camel to push his head into the 
tent. Now, belatedly perhaps, but all 
the more sincerely because of his ex- 
ceptional opportunities to watch gov- 
ernment at first hand, Mr. Byrnes 
sounds an alarm that the country may 
be “going down the road to statism.” 
On June 19 at Washington and Lee 
University he said: “Where we will 
wind up no one can tell. But if some 
of the new programs seriously pro- 
posed should be adopted there is dan- 
ger that the individual, whether farm- 
er, worker, manufacturer, lawyer or 
doctor, soon will be an economic slave 
pulling an oar in the galley of the 
state.” 

* * + 


If Mr. James F. Byrnes proclaims 
that shmoo politics is leading Ameri- 
cans toward the danger of economic 
slavery, he has become deeply per- 
suaded in heart and mind that it was 
his duty to sound the warning. With 
a warning from so significant a source, 
certainly all the “new programs seri- 
ously proposed” demand the most chal- 
lenging and searching examination by 
people who care about their own 
future and that of their country. 








The World 


The Dollar Crisis 


Buyers’ market forces Britain to dip 
into its $2 billion reserve and 
brings on “economic blizzard” 


At the end of a gray afternoon, the 
editor of a London financial weekly stood 
at the window of his office, looked out 
at the spires of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
sucked on an empty pipe. 

It was long after tea time. A uni- 
formed commissionaire, wearing his war 
ribbons, had cleared away the empty 
cups. Offices in The City, the mile-square 
stretch of Old London which houses the 
nationalized Bank of England, the great 
private banking houses, the traders and 
the money men, were beginning to empty 
for the day. Clerks and bookkeepers 
walked stiffly past, homeward bound in 
Homburgs and bowlers, with high hopes 
that their wives might have had a bit of 
luck in the queues at the butcher shops. 

The editor sighed, turned away and 
said to his visitor, an American corres- 
pondent: “Probably even they don’t know, 
and they handle the figures.” But last 
week all Britain knew what the financial 
editors, the financiers, the key indus- 
trialists, the top leaders of the Labor 
and Conservative parties have known for 
weeks: Britain was heading for a crash. 

“Economic blizzard,” leaders of the 
Labor and Conservative parties were call- 
ing it. 

Sudden Chill. And indeed Britain’s 
new setback had struck with the sudden- 
ness of a blizzard. It had swept down 
without much official warning amid the 
huzzahs for increased trade in Europe, 
for new production records, for further 
gains against inflation. It blanketed high 
places in Britain and on the continent 
with a new and acute fear. It threatened 
economic and political consequences that 
might destroy all the progress made un- 
der the Marshall Plan and weaken Eu- 
rope in its fight against communism. 

Britain’s trouble was akin to that 
which harasses the keeper of the budget 
in many an American home. There weren’t 
enough dollars to pay the bills that keep 
mounting, piling up—without drawing on 
the family’s rainy-day savings. 

Britain’s rainy-day money in the 
bank, during the slow climb toward re- 
covery, was a mere $2 billion reserve in 
gold and dollars. Britain’s Sir Stafford 
Cripps, iron Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
operates on the narrow-margin theory 
Charles Dickens’ Mr. Wilkins Micawber 
puts out in David Copperfield: “Annual 
income twenty pounds, annual expendi- 
tures nineteen nineteen six, result happi- 
ness. Annual income twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditures twenty pounds ought 
and six, result misery.” 

Cripps considers the $2 billion re- 
serve a safety line. He believes that if 
Britain, with Marshall Plan dollars and 
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the proceeds of sales, can meet expenses 
without dipping into the $2 billion re- 
serve, his austerity program will see the 
nation through its economic trial. But 
whenever Britain has to dig into its re- 
serve, the distress signals go up. And that 
is what is happening now. 





Cripps. For the British, more cake... 
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. and Mr. Micawber’s theory of living 
within income. (SEE: Dollar Crisis) 





Change of Wind. In the postwar 
sellers’ market, Britain was able to sell 
enough goods and earn enough dollars to 
meet expenses without tapping the re- 
serve. But in the current buyers’ market, 
with sales and dollar intake off, Britain 
has had to make frequent withdrawals 
from the reserve. 

The British sales graph has been 
moving downward for six months. In the 
first four montlis of 1949, sales to the U.S. 
fell 14% below the average of the last 
quarter of 1948. In March, British ex- 
ports earned only $22.8 million; in April 
they slumped another 38%. 

Britain began the second quarter of 
the year with the precious reserve down 
from $2 billion to $1.8 billion. This week 
Cripps will disclose that Britain has had 
to spend another $200 million from the 
reserve since April 1. 

Britain has, in effect, priced itself 
out of today’s buyers’ market. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the West Indies is- 
land of Trinidad surveyed British and 
American prices. It. found that British 
shirts cost 40¢ more than U.S.-made 
shirts. A British refrigerator costs $460 
as compared to $380 for a similar Amer- 
ican model. U.S. light bulbs sell for $12 
a hundred. The best price a British man- 
ufacturer could make was $16.20 a hun- 
dred. And higher price tags are costing 
the British business in almost every other 
line: automobiles (deliveries of British 
cars to the U.S. have slumped to 287 a 
month from last year’s peak of 2,500 a 
month), washing machines, topcoats, 
blankets, even beer. 

Cocoa Slump. Britain also is taking 
an economic licking in the commodity 
market, once a big dollar-earner. The 
Gold Coast, British West African colony, 
last year sold the U.S. $94 million in 
cocoa beans, the raw material of choco- 
late. The average 1948 price was 39.8¢ a 
pound, top 51¢. Current price is 18.9¢. 
That means the Gold Coast must sell the 
U.S. twice as many cocoa beans this year 
or Britain must take a dollar loss. 

Every manufacturer helps pay the 
cost of socialism in Britain, where in a 
working population of 23 million, one of 
every four works for the government. The 
British level of taxation is 40% of the 
national income; in the U.S. it is 24%. 

When mines were under private 
ownership, British manufacturers used to 
buy coal for $7 a ton; now they pay $9.25. 
And the British producer has to pay more 
for raw materials all down the line. The 
world price of linseed oil is $400 a ton. 
The government buys it and sells it to 
paint manufacturers for $680 a ton. 
British producers pay $560 a ton for 
copper; in the U.S. it’s $445 a ton. Zinc 
is $405 a ton in Britain; $290 in the U.S. 
British truckers buy gasoline for 39¢ a 
gallon; in the U.S. the commercial price 
is 21¢ a gallon. 

Some economists say that one way of 
ending the dollar crisis is to devalue the 
pound, make it worth about $3 instead of 
the present $4.03. The usually calm, al- 
most glacial “Iron Chancellor” becomes 
infuriated when the suggestion is re- 
peated. A devalued pound would make 
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British exports cheaper, but it would 
make the purchase cost of British imports 
higher. 

More cake. Cripps insists that 
Britain’s only way out is more produc- 
tion. He frowns on ‘the theories offered 
by well-meaning economists. Says he: 
“They may enable the same cake to be 
sliced up in different ways, but they don’t 
increase the size of the cake, which is 
what we must do.” 


Just Ask Mr. Moto 


A Japanese news agency sent investi- 
gators into 316 cities and towns to ask 
two questions: (1) “What country do you 
like most?” The winner: The U.S. with 
62%. (2) “What country do you dislike 
most?” The result: Russia with 53%. 


**Litthe Marshall Plan” 


“Tf the British want to subside grad- 
ually into poverty rather than admit some- 
thing may have gone wrong with one of 
their White Papers, I suppose we cannot 
prevent the poor creatures from doing it. 
But we rather resent their insistence that 
we must go along with them.” 

That comment of a European econo- 
mist was reported Sunday by Michael 
Hoffman of The New York Times. But in 
Paris, 15 of the nations which receive 
Marshall Plan aid readily agreed last 
week to go along with the 16th, Britain, 
Europe’s biggest trader, on a revision of 
the “Little Marshall Plan.” 

The “Little Marshall Plan” is a 
headline name for ECA’s intra-European 
payments plan. It is a complicated ar- 
rangement, intended to promote trade 
among the 19 Marshall Plan beneficiaries. 

Credit-Carom. Oversimplified, this 
is the way it works: ECA allots Britain, 
for instance, $100 million. In return for 
the favor, Britain sets aside in credit the 
equivalent in pounds to permit, France, 
say, to buy British goods. 

The arrangement was ideal for 
Britain. It gets dollars and a customer 
and sells goods. But for France, in this 
case, the arrangement had its shortcom- 
ings. France was obligated to buy British 
goods even though it might have got a 
better price in another country. 

The U.S., recognizing the flaw in the 
arrangement, proposed to amend the 
“Little Marshall Plan” when it expired 
at midnight on June 30. This was the new 
proposal: If France had British credit 
but felt that it could buy what it wanted 
to better advantage in Brussels, it could 
ask that the credit be transferred to 
Belgium. That meant that Britain would 
lose dollars and business, which Belgium 
would gain. Naturally Britain didn’t like 
the new arrangement. 

W. Averell Harriman, President Tru- 
man’s roving ambassador to the Marshall 
Plan countries, offered a good argument 
for the U.S. position. Said he: “Sound 
economics—as well as American public 
opinion—demand free, multilateral trade. 
Such trade will induce international com- 
petition that will bring prices down. 
Britain’s insistence on bilateral trade is 
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Wide World 
Gorgeous Gussie. “I want Britain to 
know.”. (SEE: A Trimming) 


unrealistic. It puts off the inevitable 
reckoning when Britain must cut her 
costs of production in order to bring her 
goods into competition with the goods of 
other countries.” 

Three-Quarters. But Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the boss of Britain’s economy, 
had the last word. At a meeting in Paris 
of the board of directors of the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion (the recipients of Marshall Plan 
aid), he gave a little, but got a lot in 
exchange. Under the amended “Little 
Marshall Plan,” any country with Brit- 
ish credits, for instance, will be required 
to do 75% of its trading with Britain, but 
may, if it elects, transfer 25% of the 
credits to another country. The compro- 
mise Cripps won sent him home smiling 
with a bit of good news for his worried 
countrymen. 


A Trimming for Gussie 


Next to the dollar crisis, the weather 
and, perhaps, politics, the biggest news 
story in London last week was “Gorgeous 
Gussie” Moran and her lace panties. 

Gertrude Augusta Moran of Santa 
Monica, Calif., was invited to London to 
compete in the Wimbledon tennis cham- 
pionships. Staid British tennis writers 
figured they had seen everything until 
Gussie, a fourth-seeded player, appeared 
on court for her first match in lace- 
trimmed shorts. After that Gussie was 
the darling of the tournament. Writers 


compared her to Suzanne Lenglen, the 
great French player of 25 years ago. 

Gussie liked the comparison to Leng- 
len, but not the emphasis on her shorts. 
She told a reporter: “I want Britain to 
know the truth about my lace panties. I 
am not in the pay of any dress designer 
or manufacturer, and I have no press 
agent. I came here intending to be digni- 
fied. I even lengthened my shorts an inch 
so as not to offend. But I like to try out 
new things. 

“The day I arrived I went to see 
Teddy Tingling, your designer of tennis 
clothes, and asked him to design some- 
thing feminine. So the panties with three- 
inch bands of lace were born. I paid 
$42.50 for them. When a man offered to 
buy them I refused. They are my only 
pair.” 

Short Shrift. In a third-round up- 
set, Gussie, complete with lace panties, 
but far off her game, went down to defeat 
before a tiny Hong Kong ballet dancer, 
Gem Hoahing. 

But last week the British were still 
talking about Gussie. Even the high- 
browed weekly, Statesman and Nation, 
which usually sticks to economics, poli- 
tics and high finance, printed a column 
on American tennis players. The writer 
took one parting shot at Gorgeous Gussie. 
The public, he said, “can appreciate the 
dramatic value of seeing Miss Moran de- 
feated by a very plain, diminutive, hard- 
working Chinese girl about whose under- 
wear nothing so far has appeared in the 
newspapers.” 


The Big Swap Deal 


Last fall Deputy Teodoro Saravia 
proposed to a startled Argentine Congress 
the construction of a 29-mile bridge across’ 
the Rio de la Plata to connect the land 
of Juan Peron with its tiny neighbor, 
Uruguay. 

By last week, the La Plata span was 
still, figuratively, up in the air. But suave 
President Peron had built his country a 
more tangible international bridge—by 
putting his signature to a $5 billion, 5- 
year trade agreement with Britain. 

Under its terms Argentina will sup- 
ply Britain with meat, wheat, cereals, 
edible oils and fats, hides and skins. 
Britain will export to Buenos Aires crude 
and fuel oil, coal, iron, steel, agricul- 
tural machinery and transport equipment. 
The Peron government also agreed to im- 
port some British “luxury” items—auto- 
mobiles, whisky, electric appliances and 
textiles. 

Oil for Meat. Under the agreement 
Argentina is expected to ship the British 
300,000 tons of meat the first year, and 
the British will send 5 million tons of oil 
to Argentina. 

Behind the official glee in London, 
there was a good deal of uneasiness about 
the coolness it generated in U.S.-British 
relations. Through the Marshall Plan and 
agreements with many countries, the U.S. 
seeks to develop trade among free nations 
everywhere. By concluding a barter-like 
bilateral agreement with Argentina Bri- 


tain, chief beneficiary of ERP aid, had, 
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Back to the grind. Cheers for Berlin’s rail workers. (SEE: Open-and-Shut) 


in effect, slapped the hand that feeds it. 

The U.S. oil industry was concerned 
because it stood to lose an estimated $40 
million worth of its petroleum business 
with Argentina. It also appeared that 
American manufacturers would lose good 
customers in Argentina. The influential 
London weekly, The Economist, felt the 
U.S. had a case. It admitted that “It is 
wrong that the Argentines, in selling their 
meat, should be compelled to take pay- 
ment in specific British goods, which may 
not be what they want most or as cheap 
as the same goods elsewhere. Of course, 
it is wrong that they should have to dis- 
criminate against American goods.” 

“Not of Our Choice.” But what- 
ever criticism was leveled, the British felt 
that the step was justified because of 
their economic condition. Their attitude 
was summed up by the British Ambas- 
sador to Argentina, Sir John Balfour. 
Said he: “It [the agreement] is a step 
not of our choice. It has been imposed 
upon us by the hard and inescapable 
force of postwar international economic 
developments, which neither side wel- 
comes.” 

Last week, with four months’ nego- 
tiations at Buenos Aires successfully 
ended, the U.S. State Department gave 
the agreement a chilly blessing. 


Open-and-Shut City 


With locomotive whistles tooting, 
four Allied freight trains rolled into Ber- 
lin last week from Western Germany. 
They were the first trains from the West 
since May, when 15,000 west Berlin rail- 
way workers went on strike and sealed off 
the German capital behind a “little 
blockade.” 

During the strike, west Berlin was 
kept supplied, as it was during the Rus- 
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sian blockade, by the airlift, assisted by 
trucks and barges. Last week, on the 
fifth day of its second year of operation, 
the airlift flew in its 2 millionth ton of 
cargo. 

The strikers left their jobs to force 
the Russian operators of Berlin’s rail- 
ways to pay them in westmarks instead of 
the less valuable Soviet marks. Last week 
the workers won their demands, returned 
to their jobs. 

New Roadblock. But, as the rail- 
roads and elevated trains went back into 
operation, the Russians dropped a “paper 
curtain” on truck traffic from the West. 
A new Soviet order required all truck 
drivers, entering or leaving Berlin, to 
present papers signed by Russian of- 
ficials. Naturally, delays in getting papers 
signed slowed up traffic. 

Said a U.S. spokesman: “It is clearly 
another in the unending series of Soviet 
violations of the New York agreement. 
[This was the agreement that led to the 
lifting of the blockade and the Paris 
conference of the Big Four.] There is no 
good will or friendliness on their side. 
They want us out of Berlin and will make 
life miserable for us until they succeed.” 

Stay put. But the West has no inten- 
tions of getting out. John J. McCloy, 
former head of the World Bank, made 
that clear when he arrived in Berlin last 
week to take over his new post as first 
American Civilian High Commissioner 
for Germany. In his first press confer- 
ence, he said: 

“We will maintain the same firm 
policy with the Russians. There will be no 
withdrawal from Berlin. Our primary ob- 
jective is the development of a peaceful, 
free and prosperous Germany integrated 
with the European family of nations.” 

But McCloy well knows that this is 
no overnight job. 


Christianity’s Minutemen 


Communism’s political shock-troops 
in Czechoslovakia were up to their stiff, 
atheistic necks in religion-trouble. 

Open rebellion, some of it armed and 
violent, was flaring among the 9 million 
Roman Catholics who make up 75% of 
the country’s population. 

Resentment had been rising since 
Communist hecklers drove Archbishop 
Josef Beran from his pulpit in Prague. 
Beran’s demand that his flock resist gov- 
ernment attempts to control the church 
was flame to the tinder. 

Armed with scythes, pitchforks and 
clubs, farmers in weakly-policed villages 
riot@d. The toll: at least two policemen 
killed, many more wounded. 

Last week, as Czechs waited anx- 
iously to see if Archbishop Beran would 
be arrested, the sturdy countrymen were 
arming again. 

In a 100-mile circle, around four 
villages in northern Czechoslovakia, ma- 
chinegun-flourishing Communist militia- 
men moved in with an edict of martial 
law and a 10 p.m. curfew after villagers 
routed carloads of policemen on their 
way to arrest pro-Beran priests. 

Lowered Curtain. Other details 
were shut from outside view as travel by 
foreigners was banned. An armed, angry 
countryside was hardly the Communists’ 
idea of proper fare for sightseers. 

First government reaction to the dis- 
turbances betrayed another fear—that too 
rash action would arouse world sympathy, 
turn Czech anti-Communists into martyrs 
like Hungary’s imprisoned Josef Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Prace, an official Communist 
paper, declared: “There will be no per- 
secution. Untouched also will remain the 
Archbishop, although it is said he already 
has his prison garb ironed and his head 





Wide World 
Cardinal Beran. An angry flock rallied 
to its shepherd. (SEE: Minutemen) 
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ready for the martyr’s crown ... it is not 
the style of the people’s republic to burn 
at the stake.” For lesser priests, however, 
the paper warned “The laws of the land 
will catch up with [them].” 

Simultaneously, government speak- 
ers assigned to participate in week-end 
religious celebrations warned that this 
new tolerance-policy would continue only 
if the churches brought their flocks to 
heel and began co-operating with the 
government. This, they added, went for 
Protestants too. 

If the fire in the farmlands contin- 
ued, there might be some martyr-burning 
after all. 


For Unusual Achievement 


In Yarmouth, England, E. J. Long- 
croft, 64, an ailing World War I veteran, 
complained to the Government Health 
Service when it stopped sending sick 
benefit checks. The Health Service’s re- 
ply: vouchers for $21 in maternity 
benefits. 


Death in the Red Dusk 


In Bulgaria, last week, the birthday 
presents came tied with suitable Marxist 
strings: Power and death. 

To a crag-featured, ponderous Com- 
munist named Vasil Petkov Kolarov, just 
in time for his 72nd birthday anniver- 
sary, went the Prime Ministry of Bulgaria 
and all the Party control-wires that can 
make the nation’s 7 million dance like 
puppets at a Kremlin whim. 

To his predecessor and comrade of 
more than a quarter-century’s party work, 
Georgi Mihailov Dimitrov, came death. 
It was exactly two weeks after Bulgarian 
newspapers had assigned some reporters 
to celebrating “The Old One’s” 67th year 
and others to preparing his obituary. 

Officially, Dimitrov had been ill since 
April. Heart trouble and diabetes were 
said to have forced his departure from 
the sanctuary of his high-fenced villa in a 
suburb near Sofia to fly to Russia for 
medical treatment. By the time his plane, 
furnished by the Red Air Force Diviziya 
Osobogo Naznacheniya (special mis- 
sions group), had cleared Sofia airport, 
Eastern Europe’s grapevine was vibrant 
with his death-knell. 

It was pointed out that Dimitrov 
actually had long complained of his ail- 
ments. But all commentators added the 
reminder that just a year ago Russia had 
loudly vetoed Dimitrov’s plan, quickly 
disavowed thereafter, to form a Balkan 
federation. Moscow, aware of the Tito- 
temptations such a bloc might face, had 
suggested instead that Dimitrov and his 
Balkan colleagues stick to “strengthen- 
ing . . . internal popular democratic 
forces.” 

Humility. Dimitrov, seemingly 
eager to obey the boss, had begun a 
purge, criticized himself as being “over- 
enthusiastic.” In that and other actions, 
he scarcely seemed a man for Stalin to 
worry about. He had even begun to look 
like Stalin. 

His recently-grown mustache matched 
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Sofia team. Dimitrov speaks; behind him Kolarov listens. (SEE: Death in the Dusk) 


Stalin’s almost exactly on the many Bul- 
garian posters showing the two together. 

This week, as his body was carried 
back to Sofia aboard a special funeral 
train, Moscow was taking extra pains to 
let it be known that Dimitrov’s reputation 
could be enshrined, untarnished, in Marx- 
ist memories. A wreath from Stalin him- 
self was displayed on the coffin. 

Most significant was the apparent 
forgiveness of Dimitrov’s Balkan federa- 
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Attlee and godson. The Prime Minister 
was glad to oblige. (SEE: Youngest) 


tion faux-pas. The Kremlin was leaving 
the door open for eventual fulfillment of 
an old Pan-Slav dream. All the trouble- 
brewing nations of the Balkans would be 
welded together under a single govern- 
ment or confederation which, in turn, 
would owe its allegiance to the same 
master Georgi Dimitrov had served so 
long and so well. 


Trouble for Tito 


In the way of Soviet-Balkan solidity 
(see above) stood only one obstacle: Yu- 
goslavia’s tough Marshal Tito. To remove 
him, according to a flood of rumors last 
week, Stalin’s agents would distract his 
troops with a flurry of border incidents 
early in August, then launch a full-sized 
revolt inside Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito 
had no comment, but was reported un- 
alarmed. 


Squads Write! 


In Malvern, England, the com- 
mander of the First Training Regiment 
handed out a grammar school punish- 
ment to 30 men who overlooked a bulletin 
board order to change their bedding. 
Each man was ordered to write 500 times: 
“I must read squadron orders daily and 
change my sheets at the proper time.” 


Youngest Constituent 


Roy Jenkins, youngest member of 
the British House of Commons, called to 
ask a favor of Prime Minister Attlee. 
Would the Prime Minister do him the 
great honor of being godfather to his 13- 
week-old son, the Laborite Member of 
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Parliament for Central Southwark asked? 
Attlee said he would be happy to oblige. 
So, last week, at his christening in the 
House of Commons crypt, Charles Simon 
Jenkins nestled tenderly in the arms of 
the Prime Minister. 


The Place Has Changed 
Admiral Alan G. Kirk arrived in 


Moscow last week to begin what he called 
“an interesting appointment” as U.S. 
ambassador to Russia. It was, he told 
newsmen, his first visit to Moscow, but, 
he recalled, “when I was a mere sailor 
boy [in 1911] I visited what was then St. 
Petersburg [now Leningrad]. All I re- 
member is a round of night clubs and St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral.” 


New Star in the Levant 


Syria’s strong man is Col. Husni 
Zayim, 55, a graduate of a Turkish mili- 
tary academy, who fought for the Vichy 
French in World War Il. On Mar. 30, 
Col. Zayim seized power in Syria in a 
bloodless coup. Last week he made it 
official, got himself elected president in a 
national election in which he polled 85% 
of the votes. 

Col. Zayim aims to make his army 
the best in the Arab world. To equip it 
with modern weapons, he plans to raise 
$45 million with a tax on capital. 

He also has mapped out a broad pro- 
gram of social and economic reforms. 
It includes such innovations—for an Arab 
nation—as social security benefits, redis- 
tribution of “vast and neglected govern- 


Grandma’s Brew. At 80, spry, kind- 
ly Samuel Taylor of Isleworth, Eng- 
land (above), says he’s cutting new 
teeth and growing new hair. He gives 
credit to regular doses of a youth- 
elixir he brews from a recipe handed 
down by his grandmother, dead these 
many years. 

The ingredients, calculated to 
make many a seasoned tippler raise 





ment land,” votes for women and a finish- 
fight against the high cost of living. 

Distaff Support. He encourages 
women to abandon the old Arab custom 
of wearing veils and to adopt Western 
dress. In this respect, Col. Zayim prob- 
ably had encouragement from his attrac- 
tive wife. She has acquired a Western 
wardrobe and her recent public appear- 
ances prove that it becomes her very well 
(see cut). 


The Tyrant or The Tiger 


For at least 26 of his 56 years, lum- 
bering, 200-pound Mao Tse-tung had been 
feeding eagerly at the trough of Soviet 
communism. And he had done as well by 
the diet as it had done by him. 

Instead of the rice merchant his 
farmer father intended him to be, Mao 
now was Red boss of all China south to 
Shanghai. He had life-or-death control 
over more people (about 250 million) 
than there were grains of rice in the 
average merchant's bin. 

Yet, despite the Red origin of this 
power, despite the years of raining, 
many a sideline observer dreamed com- 
placently of the time that Mao would 
split with Russia and prove that, after 
all, he was just an agrarian reformer; a 
far better man for China than Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Last week, in the rising light of 
Mao’s bright Red sun, the dream ended. 
Cold-dawn reality took its place. Writing 
from newly-conquered Shanghai, in cele- 
bration of the Chinese Communist Party’s 
28th official birthday, Mao left no doubt 
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an eyebrow, include elderberry blos- 
soms or berries, red clover blossoms, 
“good healthy” stinging nettles, dan- 
delion blossoms and roots, fresh, green 
shoots from a May hedge, Australian 
honey, lemon juice, yeast. Sam’s doc- 
tor doesn’t endorse the elixir, but he 
admits with some wonderment that his 
eldest patient “actually appears to be 
growing younger.” 








Black Star 
Madame Zayim. East is West in dress. 
(SEE: New Star in the Levant) 


about his loyalty or the loyalty expected 
of his comrades: 

“We belong to the anti-imperialist 
front headed by the USSR and we can 
only look for genuine friendly aid from 
that front and not from [the Western 
world ].” 

Ultra-Partisan. And China, he em- 
phasized, would certainly not be neutral 
or even compromise with capitalism. It 
would, he said, “ally with the Soviet 
Union . . . ally with the new democratic 
countries of Europe and .. . ally with 
the proletariat and masses of the people 
in other countries to form an interna- 
tional united front. You have to choose 
between the alternatives of either killing 
the tiger or being eaten by it.” 

Gratitude also swelled in his words. 
His victory in China, he said, would have 
been impossible without Soviet aid—and 
the pressure of Communists elsewhere, 
including America. 

Even as Mao’s words went out to the 
faithful, his security police were doing 
their best to “kill the tiger.” In a nine- 
hour swoop through Shanghai they ar- 
rested 317 residents suspected of danger- 
ous deviation from the Red line. 

One big reason for the raids had 
come just the day before. Nationalist air- 
men, in three war-weary U.S. Liberator 
bombers, dropped 12 bombs in Shang- 
hai’s jammed native quarter. Behind 
them, in the wreckage of more than 300 
shacks and tenements, they left 200 
civilians dead, 400 wounded. 

Hate vs. Hunger. Beyond the 
shooting war, Mao had a perplexing 
economic problem. Despite his written 
denunciation of aid from the West, the 
latest report from Tientsin, first Com- 
munist port to be opened to large-scale 
world trade, showed 38% of incoming 
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supplies to be from America. Actually, 
Mao would probably welcome more. The 
price of rice had risen 10% in the slowly 
emptying shops of Shanghai and an “im- 
perialist” U.S. dollar was still worth 
1,650 Peoples Bank notes. 

Just how much Mao was depending 
on the produce of capitalism or how far 
Mother Russia could go in making up 
for its lack, should U.S. imports stop, 
was unknown. But, in the Nationalist 
government’s refuge-capital at Canton, 
officials were eager to find out. Plans to 
blockade Communist-held ports were go- 
ing ahead, despite American and British 
protests. 

Main hopes for the blockade’s suc- 
cess already were evident. Insurance 
rates on foreign vessels planning to enter 
Communist waters had soared the mo- 
ment a blockade was even hinted. Busi- 
nessmen already were leery, both of the 
high insurance and of risking their hard- 
to-replace ships. Furthermore, the Wash- 
ington note protesting the blockade plan 
had made no mention of using U.S. war- 
ships to convoy American merchantmen. 

No Protection. Legally, the State 
Department explained, if a blockade is 
formally declared and maintained, Amer- 
ican citizens trying to break it will have 
no course of appeal from any loss 
suffered. 

The big question left was the ability 
of the Nationalists to carry out the block- 
ade. Weakened on the mainland, their 
best hope would be to enforce the block- 
ade by air from such large, wartime 
bases as the island of Formosa. For that 
highly technological task, the National- 
ists could well wish that they, too, had a 
“friend” as powerful as the one helping 
Mao in his tiger hunting. 
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Mao Tse-tung. Kill the tiger or be 
eaten by it. (SEE: The Tyrant) 
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The World and Us 


by Felix Morley 





Our British Outpost 


For the past ten years the Ameri- 
can taxpayer has been continuously 
subsidizing the British government, 
first through Lend-Lease, then through 
the $3.75 billion postwar loan, now 
through the Marshall Plan, of which 
Britain is the largest beneficiary. 

At first there was little objection 
to these credits—all of which have vir- 
tually been outright gifts. It was ar- 
gued that Britain and the U.S. shared 
a common cause against the Axis. For 
two years the British sustained this 
cause alone. Our initial contribution 
to their stand was only economic. 

After the war the argument 
changed. Britain was exhausted; her 
shipping largely destroyed; machinery 
antiquated; trade disrupted; overseas 
investments liquidated. Credits from 
this country were needed to give the 
English a breathing spell. 


* ** 


Gradually, however, it has be- 
come apparent that Britain is not re- 
covering, and is unlikely to regain her 
old position as a leader in world trade. 
The causes for this decline are com- 
plex. But there is no doubt about the 
fact, emphasized in many ways now. 

Even with Marshall Plan aid, 
running at the rate of almost a billion 
a year for Britain, that hard-pressed 
nation is finding it impossible to make 
ends meet. If American aid should ter- 
minate, as it is supposed to do in 1952, 
the position of any British Govern- 
ment—whether Socialist or Tory— 
would immediately become desperate. 


% * = 


Whether one admires or con- 
demns the policies of the present La- 
bor Government, nobody can say that 
the British have not worked hard to 
increase their exports, especially to 
the U.S. and Canada. They have done 
everything possible to sell their goods 
over here, thereby earning enough dol- 
lars to buy the raw materials which 
England lacks, but must have to keep 
its factories going. 

As often happens when people 
are desperate, some of the British 
effort to boost exports has been short- 
sighted; for instance, the dismantling 
of German industry. That certainly has 
prevented the revival of German com- 
petition. But it has also prevented the 
revival of the German market, which 
used to be very important for Britain. 

In its issue of June 11, the famous 
London Economist admitted sadly that 
“British exports overseas have only 
increased by the percentage of Ger- 
many’s loss.” In other words, dis- 





International 


British goods. More were needed. 


mantling of German industry has 
brought no net gain to Britain. The 
elimination of a competitor has been 
offset by the destruction of a customer. 


” * * 


The British Secretary for Over- 
seas Trade, Mr. Arthur G. Bottomley, 
has now announced that the only 
course for Britain is to greatly in- 
crease its exports to the U.S. and 
Canada. He says that in 1950 the 
British must try to sell $720,000,000 
worth of exports over here—as against 
$544,000,000 in 1948, which was it- 
self a record. 

Whether that increase in exports 
will be possible depends on the con- 
tinuation of prosperity over here. 
Americans and Canadians like British 
goods. But they are high-priced and 
competitive with domestic products. 
And sales resistance is increasing. 


= ¥ x 


The American people have 
plenty of problems of their own. But, 
as the Atlantic Pact indicates, we 
have also made British difficulties a 
part of our responsibilities. 

The time is coming when we 
shall have to decide whether or not 
Britain shall be permanently subsi- 
dized by the American taxpayer. No- 
body, on either side of the Atlantic, 
likes to face that issue. Nevertheless, 
it is becoming daily more inescapable. 
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GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS in Commerce and Labor Departments, Federal Reserve Board, 
U.S. Employment Service and the Council of Economic Advisers cannot 
agree on a prediction as to how high unemployment will go this year. 

LABOR DEPARTMENT ECONOMISTS think it may go as high as 5.5 million by the 
year's end if the softening they look for in the auto industry shows 
up by that time. But among themselves they are disagreed as to 
whether or not this would mean a "crisis." 

OTHER GOVERNMENT ECONOMISTS think the peak may level off at about 3.5 million— 
where it is now—due to increased activities in non-durable in- | 

dustries, textiles particularly. 





involving business practice are needed to free business from bureau- 
cratic interference and control, says Irwin D. Wolf, vice president 
of Kaufman Department Store (Pittsburgh) and the May Department 
Store Co. 

WOLF THINKS BUSINESS is entitled to unbiased rulings in its own court as 
against the confusion he feels is created by loosely-phrased laws 
whose meaning even U.S. Supreme Court Justices can't agree on. 

A NEW YORK ECONOMIST, Elisha Friedman, wants leading corporations such as 
General Motors and U.S. Steel to promote unionization of the nation's 
10 million owners of stock. 

COMPANY STOCKHOLDER GROUPS would be organized by industries, then united into a 
federation of stockholder unions with a check-off of 1¢ per share, 
Similar to the check-off for union dues. Funds would be used to com- 
bat uneconomic wage policies and other threats by pressure groups and 
hostile Administrative rulings. 





tection from foreign competition—-chiefly against underselling, 
dumping and cheap foreign labor. These are things being asked of 
Government: higher import duties, cuts in foreign aid funds, import 
quotas. 
PRIVATE BRANDS, which disappeared in wartime, are coming back. They are goods 
such as electric mixers, tires, toys and drugs (example: Macy's 
toothpaste) manufactured to order for a retailer or retailing group. 
Their appeal is that they are not price-fixed; the retailer can cut 
as he likes. 
SOME MANUFACTURERS, shy on orders, are reaching for private brand business. 
But others such as General Electric and Cluett, Peabody (Arrow shirts) 
are unwilling to sell their products under any label but their own. 
TEXTILE PRODUCERS are warning garment makers they may be disappointed in their 
expectation of plentiful cloth at cheaper prices this fall. Reason: 
Many mills have shut down completely and others, with reduced forces, 
cannot get back into production for autumn rush orders. 


tories for fear consumer demand will shrink further. 

J. H. HUGHES, divisional manager of the White House, a San Francisco department 
store, says department stores are now so badly understocked on women's 
fall apparel that they face large sales losses to specialty shops 
which have kept their stocks balanced. Hughes predicts a "fabulous" 
fall season for sportswear and good business for coats and furs. 

BY 1955, CHAIN STORES will be making almost half of all the nation's food 
sales, if present trends continue. 
serving a wider trading area will show "astounding growth," according 
to R. H. Moulton, market research director for General Foods Corp. 

DEARBORN MOTORS CORP., which markets Ford tractors and Dearborn farm equip- 
ment, hopes to move into its new three-story factory with separate 
warehouse and research laboratory by Jan. 1. The researchers will 
study how much productivity can be stepped up, and costs lowered, by 
improved farm equipment. Their findings will guide the company's 
production plans. 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Homes from Factories 


When a contractor-builder tells the 
Smiths that they can get their long- 
awaited new home quickly and cheaply— 
and that it will be a better house than 
they expected—the Smiths get skeptical. 
This is especially true when the word 
“prefab” enters the conversation. 

The Smiths have probably seen some 
of the 200,000 shack-like structures put 
up by prefab operators on Government 
specifications for emergency war use. 
They don’t want any. 

The prefabricators were praised for 
their “excellent” wartime work—and they 
have been living it down ever since. Only 
recently have many people realized that 
the ugly wartime buildings bear no re- 
semblance to today’s permanent houses 
built of factory-made sections. 

Last week, the Prefabricated Home 
Manufacturers’ Institute (representing 37 
pre-fab manufacturers), issued a report 
on the industry’s bright new outlook and 
the prejudices it has overcome since the 
war. Harry H. Steidle, Washington, D. C., 
institute manager, cheerfully commented: 
“As more and more builders go after im- 
proved construction methods in order to 
lower housing costs, they are finding pre- 
fabricated homes the most practical solu- 
tion.” 

Rising Sales. Out of 773,000 new, 
permanent, non-farm, single-family dwell- 
ings started last year, one in 25 (total: 
30,000) was factory built. This year pre- 
fab makers expect to sell somewhat more 
than last year despite a 10% drop in gen- 
eral home construction. 

Postwar experience and _ practice 
have put the industry on a sound basis. 
Some of the fly-by-night companies which 
promised unique and magic dream houses 
have folded. In 1946, 150 companies were 
producing pre-fabs. Some of them went 
into business on shoestrings tied around 


Government loans, chiefly the RFC, 
which lent $55 million to some 18 com- 
panies. Of these only one or two are still 
going. Altogether the companies backed 
by RFC have produced about 1,000 houses 
of the radical type, too far advanced or 
too “different” to win public acceptance. 

Today the industry—and RFC— 
have learned that the house the public 
should have (theoretically speaking) dif- 
fers considerably from the house the 
public will buy (practically speaking). 

Wide Choice. At present 70 active 
companies dominate the field. Most are 
building FHA-approved houses in accord 
with specifications set up by the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards. Their catalogues 
offer about 300 different models, all 
erected from standardized panels, with 
many variations in floor plans, exterior 
finishes, and colors. 

One of the industry’s claims is that 
because of large volume the lowest-cost 
pre-fabs all have the advantage of design 
by the nation’s best architects and engi- 
neers whereas the conventional house, 
costing from $6,000 to $9,000, is usually 
built without the aid of an architect. 

Savings & Speed. Among other 
advantages which the industry says is 
building up the popularity of pre-fabs: 

ee Factory production methods 
make possible:savings in cost up to 20% 
and assure precision workmanship. 

e e Unforeseen expenses are elim- 
inated. The contract-builder can quote a 
total price for the completed house before 
erection starts. (Total price usually in- 
cludes landscaping, walks, drives, foun- 
dation, plumbing, heating, electrical work 
and kitchen equipment. ) 

@e The buyer usually gets his 
house, ready for occupancy, in about a 
month after production starts. An ordi- 
nary house takes three to five months. 

e @ In case of defect the established 
and reputable pre-fab manufacturer 


makes good; the future of his business 
depends on satisfied customers. 

A typical low-cost pre-fab is the 
“thrift home,” a new product of National 
Homes Corp., selling for $5,100 (exclu- 


sive of lot). It is designed for families 
with an income of $40 a week. 

This is a two-bedroom house, 2814 
feet by 2414 feet with a 12-by-16-foot liv- 
ing room, 8-by-12 kitchen-dinette, full 
bathroom, utility room with automatic hot 
water heater, and four closets. Standard 
equipment includes concrete and flag- 
stone walks, yard grading and seeding. 
The family can move in two weeks after 
the first concrete flooring is poured. 

At the other extreme are the Deluxe 
Homes of Gunnison Homes, Inc. They 
range in price from $12,000 to -$40,000 
or more, have many optional features like 
wings, porches, arcades, entrance hoods 
and window boxes. Gunnison’s boast: 
“Many of America’s wealthiest and 
socially prominent families have com- 
bined two of the largest Deluxe homes 
with separating arcades to create beauti- 
ful mansions as large as 16 rooms and 6 
baths.” 

Leaders in sales are National Homes 
Corp., Lafayette, Ind.; Gunnison Homes, 
Inc. (a subsidiary of U.S. Steel Corp.), 
New Albany, Ind.; and American Homes, 
Inc., New York City. Other big producers 
include Johnson Quality Homes, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Knox Corp., Thomson, 
Ga.; Harnischfeger Corp., Port Wash- 
ington, Wis., and Crawford Corp., Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Soul Search 


Almost without exception, econo- 
mists feel the nation is heading into a 
financial crisis. Last fortnight, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce pointed out one 
important preventive measure—holding 
Federal expenditures within probable rev- 
enues. Then the Chamber went a step 
farther: It laid part of the blame for. 
those expenditures squarely on business 
itself, and told how they could be cut. 

Business organizations, it said, 
should (1) stop pressuring Congress- 
men for appropriations for individual 
states and local communities—and even 
their own—and (2) try to persuade state 
and local authorities to do the same. 





Rodney McCay Morgan, National Homes Corp. 


Prefabs. Houses of factory-built sections go up in jigtime. Right: What buyers get for $9,900. (SEE: Homes from Factories) 
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Radio-TV 


Everybody’s Laughing 

The words on the copy before him 
looked silly. No one could possibly read 
them aloud. But there they were—part 
of a sacred commercial. 

Doggedly, Arthur Godfrey started 
out: “Ladies, here’s one just for you: 
filmy, clingy, alluring silk under-panties 
in devastating pink and black. Their 
sleek magic will flatter your figure, make 
you enchanting and captivating.” 

Arthur stopped, wiped his brow with 
a handkerchief, leaned toward the mike 
and exploded: “Whew! What mush! Is 
my face red!” 

From that moment on, Arthur God- 
frey, who this summer celebrates his 20th 
year in radio, never lacked an audience. 
Listeners to his early morning program 
on Washington’s NBC station gasped. 
Nobody had ever treated commercials 
like this before. The station manager 
heard about it even before he got to the 
office. All morning he waited nervously 
for complaints from the store manager. 
Finally, at noon the call came. The man- 
ager of the store was excited. “Say,” he 
said, “by 11 o’clock 129 women came in 
to buy ‘the panties that made Arthur 


Godfrey’s face red’ and we're all sold ° 


out!” 

Cleanup. A few days later, a Wash- 
ington, D.C., furrier, whose commercials 
Arthur read, wanted him to tell his audi- 
ence to be “sure to stop at the sign of 
the white bear.” A little skeptical, Arthur 
strolled down to take a look himself. 

Next morning he told his listeners: 
“Tt’s a dirty white bear. It’s worse than 
that. It’s filthy. The Department of 
Health ought to cart it off.” 

Next day crowds gathered around 
the bear to take a look at it; the de- 
lighted furrier himself came out with 
soap and water to wash it. 

It was in 1929 that Godfrey came 
into radio—on a dare. The dare came 
from a fellow Coast Guardsman who was 
listening with Arthur one Saturday night 
to an amateur contest from Station 
WFBR, Baltimore. Disgusted, he turned 
to Godfrey: “I dare you to go up there 
and show these monkeys up.” 

“Let’s go,” said Godfrey. Arthur was 
on the air a few minutes later with a 
borrowed banjo and a voice two beers to 
the wind. It was corny, but the announcer 
liked it. Next thing he knew, Godfrey 
had a sponsor, the Triangle Pet Shop. As 
a vocalist he was paid $5 a performance. 
One night the show’s announcer failed to 
show up. Godfrey took over. The station 
manager was enthusiastic. “Look,” he 
said, “you talk at least 50 times better 
than you sing. From now on you're on 
the payroll as an announcer.” 

Radio had gained another announcer 
—until November 1931 when Arthur went 
to a hospital with 32 separate fractures 
from an automobile accident. 

Day after day, night after night, 
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. .. and comedy ranging from sponsor-baiting to skits with costumes and scenery. 
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hardly able to move, he had nothing else 
to do but listen to the radio. As he lis- 
tened it dawned on him what was wrong 
with radio announcing. “They think 
they’re Fourth of July orators, addressing 
a million people! That’s bunk.” Actual- 
ly, Godfrey decided, an announcer is 
usually addressing only one person. If 
there is another person in the room, the 
two will start talking and snap off the 
radio. “Where do they get this ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen’ stuff? If a guy would 
only be himself and just talk to one per- 
son, he might get somewhere. If I ever 
get out of this bed, I’m going to try it.” 

It was six months before Arthur was 
back on his job, now with NBC in Wash- 
ington. First day back he sat at the 
microphone and said quietly: “Good eve- 
ning.” Just like that. No more phony, 
sugary tones. The chief announcer was 
alarmed. At the program’s end he went 
over to Arthur, put an arm around his 
shoulder and said: “I guess, old man, you 
haven’t got it any more. That accident 
did more to you than we thought.” 

Arthur bit his lip, but said nothing. 
He needed that $50 a week bad, and he 
knew argument was useless. When, in a 
few days, they shifted him to the early 
morning program he took it in good 
spirit. At least he wouldn’t lose the sal- 
ary. Still on crutches—every step was 
agony—Arthur hoped the folks in the 
morning would like him. They did. The 
silk-panty incident was the first sign. 

Crash! One morning, a few days 
later, he got disgusted with the kind of 
records he was expected to play. Picking 
one off the spindle right in the middle of 
the music, he drawled into the mike: 
“Now, folks, ain’t this about the silliest 
thing you ever heard of? Here I am play- 
ing the William Tell Overture at 3 min- 
utes before 7 in the morning, when every- 
body wants a little peace and quiet!” He 
smashed the record on the floor, then 
added: “O.K., boss, call me up and fire 
me. I dare you to. See? Those guys 
never listen. If they do, I won’t be here 
tomorrow.” The audience lapped it up. 

The first big dividend, however, 
didn’t come until Godfrey moved to 
WJSV, then the Columbia station in the 
nation’s capital. His parting from NBC 
was stormy. Realizing one day that his 
commercials were bringing in about 
$150,000 a year to NBC while his salary 
still remained $50 a week, he decided to 
sleep late one morning. The boss called 
him in. “I don’t like your attitude,” he 
began. Then Arthur, in a few well- 
chosen, diction-perfect words, enlarged 
on his attitude. Fired, he stalked out on 
his crutches to a seat on a bench in La- 
fayette Park. It was Jan. 2, 1934. Then 
and there he vowed never to be a radio 
announcer again. 

Feudin’. But he had reckoned with- 
out the determination of Harry Butcher, 
CBS Washington executive, later to be 
naval aide to Gen. Eisenhower. When a 
Washington radio editor played up the 
NBC-Godfrey dispute, Butcher set to 
work to get Godfrey for CBS. “On a com- 
mission basis only,” bargained Arthur. 
“O.K.,” said Butcher, “but we want a 
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Props. For Arthur, they laugh at tea... 








. as easily as at real gag scenes. 





six-year contract.” “Six weeks,” replied 
Arthur, and that was that. 

When NBC heard that CBS had 
hired Arthur, it retaliated by sending a 
top New York announcer down to Wash- 
ington to do its morning show. Arthur 
took this as a challenge. The day before 
the New York announcer came, he per- 
suaded Butcher to let him start his own 
program at midnight and stay on the air 
until 9 a.m. 

Butcher agreed, but pointed out that 
the downtown studio would be closed. 
Arthur would have to broadcast from the 
transmitter. 

At 11:30 on the night of Jan. 25, 
Godfrey sat in the studio of the trans- 
mitter building, located in a swamp near 
Alexandria, Va. In that era, all-night 
programs were unheard of. Eastern radio 
bugs would work their way across the 
time zones, picking up the Chicago and 
West Coast stations as nearer ones signed 
off. But by 3 a.m. EST, even the West 
Coast stations were silent. 

Riot. In the early morning hours of 
Jan. 26, radio fans twiddling their dials 
for distant stations, found Godfrey. In 
the Washington area, between 7,000 and 
8,000 of them got in their cars and drove 
to the transmitter to see this maker of 
history. Many of them ‘brought sand- 
wiches because Godfrey had mentioned 
that he had no food. The traffic snarl 
from the 14th Street Bridge across the 
Potomac to the transmitter was more than 
the police could handle. Godfrey, secure 
in his little glass studio, could see people 
file into the transmitter building and 
waved happily at them, but he had no 
idea of the havoc he was causing outside. 

Before the night was over he had 
heard from at least one person in every 
state in the U.S., and from Haiti, Ber- 
muda, Cuba and Canada, over the phone 
on which he was accepting requests. 
Meanwhile, he was hearing at 20-minute 
intervals from a “la-de-da dame” at the 
Ritz Carlton in New York. “I’m bored up 
here,” she said. “I’m bored down here in 
my swamp,” countered Godfrey. From 
here on the nature of her remarks was 
such that Godfrey could repeat few of 
them. But even his answers were enough 
to tickle the audience, which by this time 
included columnist Walter Winchell, lis- 
tening in New York. 

At 5:30 a.m., after four hours of try- 
ing, Winchell got through to Godfrey. 

“Add Romances.” “This is Walter 
Winchell,” he announced. “Yeah,” said 
Arthur, “and this is Ben Bernie.” 
Winchell finally convinced him, then told 
Godfrey what he wanted: Would he, for 
a gag, rib Bernie, who was listening to 
the program at Winchell’s place? God- 
frey would. Armed with a handful of 
records of Bernie’s orchestra, he hic- 
coughed, interspersed questions between 
lines in the lyrics, and otherwise ragged 
Bernie. 

Winchell promptly plugged Godfrey 
in his column. As Godfrey recalls it, the 
item went: “Add romances ... Miss So- 
and-So of New York and Arthur Godfrey 
of Alexandria, Va. (who is too bigtime 
for there). They cooed while a nation lis- 
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tened.” Altogether, the stunt and the 
plug brought Arthur 36 job offers, some 
complete with certified checks. But he 
stuck with CBS, which soon tried him 
out on the network. His first network 
series in 1935 (which included Jerry 
Colonna, Mark Warnow and Raymond 
Scott among the musicians in the band) 
died in just six weeks. 

To do better next time, Godfrey did 
something few of his fans have suspected. 
He carefully recorded all of his shows for 
the next three years, studied them to find 
his faults and correct them. His next 
try at a network program clicked. Today 
Godfrey follows the same self-study rou- 
tine on television, using filmed playbacks 
of his shows. 

Grind. Work is Godfrey’s long suit. 
His regular weekly schedule last winter 
went like this: 

Monday through Friday, 10:15- 
11:30 am. EDT: The Arthur Godfrey 
Show (radio only). 

Monday, 8:30-9 p.m. EDT: Arthur 
Godfrey’s Talent Scouts (radio and tele- 
vision). 

Wednesday, 8-9 p.m.: Arthur God- 
frey and His Friends (television only). 

Total hours regularly on the air 
each week: 734. 

His morning show has the top 
Hooper rating, usually running in front 
of the soap operas. His Talent Scouts 
is among the top five night shows. On 
television he is usually in the No. 2 spot 
(after Milton Berle). Both the video ver- 
sion of Talent Scouts and the Wednesday 
night Arthur Godfrey and His Friends 
have shown a steady Hooper rise. 

Juggling all these programs would 
kill a lesser man. His doctor says he is 
in tip-top physical shape, but Godfrey 
complains: “I get almost eight hours 
sleep a night, but I don’t wake up rested.” 
He still has a slight limp. Yet for all his 
46 years he is a good horseman, pilots 
his own plane and maneuvers a sailboat 
with skill. 

Country Studio. While Godfrey is 
in New York half the time, his real head- 
quarters is a farm, 45 miles from Wash- 
ington in Loudon County, Va. In Hills- 
boro, N.C., he has another 360-acre farm, 
with a 14-room brick house, from which 
Godfrey does his Friday program. 

This summer Arthur is planning a 
well-earned vacation. He will fly north to 
Alaska, then south to Latin America. For 
two solid months he will be free—from 
strangers who introduce him to their 
companions as “my old friend, Arthur 
Godfrey,” from curiosity-seekers- who in- 
vade his Virginia farm, ignoring all the 
“private” and “no trespassing” signs, 
and, of course, from the incessant auto- 
graph seekers. 

Sadly he complains: “I made my 
career out of being an ordinary guy, and 
now I have to hole up at the Stork Club 
in order to be let alone.” 

When he spends week ends in Vir- 
ginia, he tries to enjoy his family and his 
farm. There are his wife, Mary, his 6- 
year-old daughter, Pat, and 8-year-old 
son, Michael. Godfrey also has a 19-year- 
old son, Dick, by a previous marriage. 
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Godfrey farm. Arthur devotes his week ends to horses, cows, birds—and privacy. 


He is a student at Middlebury (Vt.) Col- 
lege. 

While Arthur is proud of the prize 
cattle he raises, his real love is birds. 
He likes to talk about them on the air. 
He hates cats because they kill birds, and 
says so frankly. The hundreds of protest- 
ing letters this draws from cat-lovers he 
dumps into the waste-basket. 

Financially, he is the highest paid 
CBS performer. Last year he grossed 
$440,514 in salary. Other income, includ- 
ing investments, brought the total to over 
$700,000. But, as Arthur likes to point 
out, his expenses also are large. 

He owns a four-seater Navion plane 
in which he commutes to and from New 
York weekends. A pilot is on his payroll, 
to fly friends around when he is not on 
hand to do it himself. Godfrey’s secre- 
tary, Margaret Richardson, former North 
Carolina beauty queen who has been with 
him for 15 years, heads up his production 
department. This includes four writers, 
who comb newspapers and magazines for 
gags to be used on the programs. Arthur, 
however, is no script-follower. The pre- 
pared material often emerges so changed 
even the writers hardly recognize it. 

Godfrey simply ignores the ordinary 
rules of production. He expects Archie 
Bleyer’s band to play anything, whether 
it has been rehearsed or not. Singer Jan- 
ette Davis is expected to join him in the 
chorus in any key his fancy takes. His 
show has been called a soap opera in it- 
self, sort of an Arthur Godfrey Faces Life 
program, always facing a crisis, never 
quite knowing what comes next but al- 
ways making out somehow. 

Biographically, crises filled Arthur’s 
early days. Until he hit radio, his life 
story consisted of one failure after an- 
other. 

He was born in New York City. His 
father was a writer, his mother a painter 


and pianist. When Arthur was 14, he 
ran away, got a job as an office boy in a 
New York architect’s office. With his first 
$10, he climbed the stairs in the Statue 
of Liberty, struck up an acquaintance 
with a female pickpocket who promptly 
lifted his $10 and vanished. Says Godfrey 
today: “I am the only man now alive who 
was rolled in the Statue of Liberty.” 

Left without a nickel, he washed 
dishes in a restaurant for his meals, slept 
at night on rolls of newsprint’in the old 
New York Tribune printing plant. He 
became, successively, a coal miner, lum- 
berjack, a farm hand, and then joined 
the Navy. In 1920 he learned to be a 
radio operator, serving on a destroyer 
in the Mediterranean. 

Discharged from the Navy, he tried 
writing advertising copy for a New Jersey 
perfume company. A quarrel with the 
boss ended this $100-a-week job, and he 
went off to Detroit to work in the Ford 
body-plant. Tiring of this, he became a 
hotel short-order cook. ; 

Seller Sold. Next Arthur tried sell- 
ing cemetery lots. Here his success was 
spectacular until he tangled with the 
owner of a vaudeville troupe—and ended 
up owner of the show. With it he wound 
up flat broke in California. 

Then Arthur joined the Coast Guard, 
was transferred to the radio section in 
Baltimore, where destiny walked him 
into Station WFBR to try out on the 
amateur program. Godfrey takes small 
stock in destiny. “That isn’t the way I 
heard it,” he says. “I came up the long, 
hard way.” 

This may be what has seasoned and 
mellowed him. He never strikes a pose. 
He insists on being himself, a neighborly, 
casual, unassuming fellow, who means no 
harm to anybody and loves a quiet little 
joke. To millions, he has become sort of 
a radio image of themselves. 
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Science 


Davy Jones’s Visitor 


Men have always had better luck as- 
cending than descending. In _ balloons, 
they have gone as high as 13.8 miles into 
the air; in the ocean-going equivalent of 
a balloon, a bathysphere, they have been 
able to sink less than a mile. 

This feat was achieved off Bermuda 
in 1934 by scientists Otis Barton and 
William Beebe, who jointly went down 
3,028 feet in a steel sphere with quartz 
windows. 

Subsequently geologist Beebe turned 
his interests elsewhere, but Prof. Barton 
never has lost his ambition to explore the 
ultimate depths of ocean. This month 
he will try again in a new diving bell 
called a Benthoscope (benthos, Greek: 
sea-depth) designed at the University of 
Southern California. Only 4% feet in 
diameter, the ball is made of 1%4-inch 
cast steel and is designed to withstand 
pressures 11,000 feet down. 

It didn’t do that well in its first trial 
at Long Beach, however. In fact, it 
sprang a minor leak at 35 feet, had to 
be hauled up for repairs. 


Preview: World’s End 


Its atomic equilibrium destroyed 
after billions of years of burning, the 
sun finally exploded. Flames of elemental 
gas and pure, searing energy licked mil- 
lions of miles into space. In a twinkling, 
the earth was a reddening blot of lava, 
its seas evaporated, its cities and its 
plains seared into nothingness, its races 
of men nothing but a scattering of ashes. 

Not everybody would regard a pre- 
view of this possible future event as ap- 
propriate summer entertainment. But 
people who do can see a hair raisingly 
plausible reproduction any midnight this 


Acme 
Prophet. The Man from Mars describes 
the end of the world. (SEE: Preview) 
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July and August, in New York’s Hayden 
Planetarium, The institution’s “End of 
the World” production, last shown three 
years ago, has been revived by popular 
demand. 

Flashed on the great, bowl-shaped 
ceiling of the Planetarium, by a multi- 
lensed projector which the staff calls 
“The Man from Mars,” it shows five ways 
in which this planet may ultimately be 
destroyed. 

Astronomers think an explosion of 
the sun the most likely of these dooms. 
Star-explosions (technically: novae) have 
been watched; the universe is spotted 
with their dead remains. There is reason 
to believe that they had previously gone 
through long periods of steady burning, 
like our sun. 

The Cold Way. It is not inevitable 
that the sun should explode, however. 
Perhaps it will simply burn itself out, a 
process which will naturally take many 
billions of years longer. In that event, 
the earth, instead of being sizzled to a 
crisp, will turn gradually into a mam- 
moth deep-freeze, with all its oceans 
turned into solid ice. Astronomers are 
inclined to think that this has probably 
happened to planets in other systems 
where the central sun has gone cold. 

Three other versions of the grand 
finale are shown on the Planetarium’s 
ceiling. 

e e Blundering into the solar system 
from outermost space, some intruder star 
may bang into the sun. The resulting 
flare-up would be quite sufficient to finish 
off the earth, but the vast distances be- 
tween stars make the collision unlikely. 

e e A big enough comet could, con- 
ceivably, destroy life on the earth by 
hitting it. Such comets, however, usually 
burn themselves out in space, before they 
get close to the earth. 

e @ The gravitational balance which 
keeps the moon in its orbit might be dis- 
turbed, pulling the moon down to the 
earth. As it drew near, the moon’s gravi- 
tational pull, in turn, would cause mon- 
strous tidal waves and _ earthquakes, 
sufficient to destroy life and possibly to 
break earth into fragments. 

Escape? Guests who attended the 
Planetarium’s preview, deeply impressed, 


_opined that if the real thing were about 


to happen they would prefer not to know 
about it in advance. Some were inter- 
ested in a speculation by Prof. George 
Gamow, astro-physicist of Washington, 
D. C. He thinks the human race might 
give itself some insurance against a few 
of these catastrophes by colonizing Nep- 
tune,* least inhospitable of the solar sys- 
tem’s distantly outlying planets. 

This venture, which Prof. Gamow 
does not recommend for the immediate 
future, would involve some advance 
thought and preparation. Neptune’s at- 
mosphere, gravitational pull, balance of 

* Discovery of a second moon to Neptune was 
announced last fortnight by Dr. Gerard Kuiper, 
Dutch-born Chicago astronomer. The new satellite 
is 5 million miles from Neptune, 3 billion miles 
from earth, and 250,000 times fainter than the 
faintest star visible to the naked eye. Only 200 
miles in diameter, it swings around Neptune in a 
direction one to the planet’s other moon 


riton. Its discovery brings to 30 the number of 
known moons in the solar system. 
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Wide World 


Barten & bell. Off Bermuda, 3,028 feet ; 
off Long Beach, 11,000? (SEE: Davy) 


elements and other characteristics would 
have to be changed to make it suitable 
for colonization by humans. 


Radioactive Cocoons 


An exciting, and potentially valu- 
able, occupation of atomic age scientists 
is radioactivating living things to watch 
how they grow. 

This can be done by getting them to 
absorb a radioactive form of some ele- 
ment—usually carbon which normally 
forms part of their cell-structure. To 
date, this has been done to grass, wheat, 
corn, and other crops, chicken eggs, can- 
cer-cultures and other forms of life. 

Last fortnight three scientists from - 
Huntington Memorial Hospital and Har- 
vard University announced in Science a 
strange application of the radiation 
caused by atom-splitting: by supplying a 
live silkworm with doses of radioactive 
carbon, they have produced radioactive 
cocoons and radioactive silk. 

Spun Isotopes. The carbon was 
first added to a mixture of proteins (gly- 
cine and analine), which the silkworm’s 
body naturally absorbs; the proteins were 
then inserted into its body cavity. Twenty- 
four hours later the worm began to spin 
a cocoon, Under testing, sure enough, it 
proved to be radioactive. 

Immediate object of the experiment 
is to find out how a silkworm makes silk, 
a feat which man has never been able to 
duplicate. The ultimate objects are more 
important. Silk is made of fibroin, one 
of the larger protein molecules. By 
radioactive tracking of the process 
through which the silkworm makes silk, 
the scientists hope to learn how to syn- 
thesize proteins, the building blocks of 
body cells, 

That should teach medicine much 
that it is desperately eager to learn about 
cancer, old age, and other conditions 
which involve cell abnormalities. Con- 
ceivably it might lead, in another direc- 
tion, to a new textile industry: the manu- 
facture of synthetic silk. 
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Resources 


Indispensable Mr. Fox 


In a review of native wildlife, North 
Carolina last week came to the defense of 
the fox. Said a conservation publication 
analysis: “If foxes were to be suddenly 
and completely eliminated from the list 
of North Carolina’s animals, the agri- 
culture of the state would soon be in a 
state of complete collapse. . . . If foxes 
did not keep rodent populations in check 
it would be impossible to raise any kind 
of field crop with’ the possible exception 
of tobacco.” 


Processed Celery 


Last week, at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at the University of 
Florida, scientists were pondering the re- 
sults of a winter’s experiments with one 
of the state’s largest crops—celery. 

The objective was to find another 
way to eat celery in addition to the tradi- 
tional crunching of fresh stalks. Under 
review are such dishes as celery in brine, 
celery juice and celery-and-tomato juice 
combinations. 

If, said the experimenters, just one 
processed celery dish should prove a win- 
ner, it would provide a vast new outlet 
for Florida winter celery. The state’s 
production possibilities for the vegetable 
are practically unlimited. 


Friends of the Land 


Nine years ago in Washington a 
group of industrialists, bankers, writers, 
professors, Government officials and farm- 
ers took a look at statistics on natural re- 
sources and were appalled. 

Fully 14 of the country’s soil had 
been destroyed or eroded; more was 
washing downstream daily. And wher- 
ever men and women were bound to such 
worn-out land, they, too, were wearing 
out. The reckless dissipation of soil, 
water and forests was turning rural com- 
munities into ghost towns, eventually 
would threaten city dwellers as well. 

The problem was not to get Govern- 
ment to do something about it, but to 
awaken a nation to a demand for reform. 
Thus was born the Friends of the Land, 
a voluntary society of men determined to 
sound a warning to the U.S. 

Dependents. The society’s methods 
are educational. Membership now totals 
9,000, primarily city men who realize 
that a farmer can always scratch out a 
living somewhere, but that citizens of a 
metropolis will be—as Berlin showed 
after the war—the first to starve when the 
land stops producing. Headquarters of 
the Friends are in Columbus, Ohio; pres- 
ident is Sears, Roebuck executive Edward 
J. Condon, Chicago. Among vice presi- 
dents and guiding spirits is author- 
farmer Louis Bromfield. 

Last fortnight the Friends of the 
Land held their eighth annual conference 
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on conservation, nutrition and health on 
the elm-shaded campus of Ohio Uni- 
versity, at Athens. This time, the Friends 
chose water as the topic for two full days 
of discussion over a broiling late June 
week end. Twenty speakers, experts in 
their fields, came at their own expense, 
explored the history of water from the 
dawn of civilization to today. 

The story of the human race began 
with the great rivers of antiquity—the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and the Nile and 
the Indus, said keynote speaker J. Russell 
Smith, Columbia University emeritus pro- 
fessor of economic geography. These 
rivers nourished powerful civilizations. 
Where human hands interfered with na- 
ture’s balance on the rivers, the countries 
turned to desert, he explained. 

On the Way. This, Smith warned, 
can happen here. He cited the upper 
branches of the Rio Grande, with its de- 
nuded watershed, as “a perfect example 
of regional suicide.” On the Colorado 
river, he said, Lake Mead, behind Boul- 
der Dan, is filling with silt because ero- 
sion is washing tons of soil into the river. 
Rain and snow still fall in the U.S. in 
about the same quantities as when the 





U.S. Forest Service 


Smokejumper. He gets to the woods in 
a hurry. (SEE: Peacetime Paratroopers) 


Pilgrims landed, declared J. V. B. Wells, 
surface water chief of the U.S. Geologic 
Survey. But water is critically short in 
many areas. The reason is increased 
water use due to rising population, greater 
industrialization, more irrigation, heavy 
demands by air conditioning. 

Said Wells: “Such problems gener- 
ally are of local nature and can be 
solved. . . . But these communities must 
face the sobering fact that their demands 
will continue to grow and that some kind 
of remedial action must be taken... . 





The problem becomes one of [obtaining] 
complete information on our available 
water supplies and conservation of these 
supplies through more scientific develop- 
ment and better utilization methods.” 

Added Department of Agriculture 
forest expert Edward N. Munns, in a 
paper read before the conference: “Our 
domestic water supply is barely keeping 
up with our needs. . . . But the water 
problem is to a large degree a land prob- 
lem. We need a coordinated program for 
land and water control. .. .” 


The Woods Are Full... 


Good news for hunters came from 
virtually every section of the nation last 
week. Small game populations are on the 
upswing of another of their periodic 
cycles, reported the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. Noted were substantial 
increases in waterfowl, woodcock, quail 
and pheasants and in upland game ani- 
mals such as squirrels, rabbits, and 
raccoons. 


Peacetime Paratroopers 


One day last fortnight four helmeted, 
uniformed young men tumbled out of a 
low-flying, tri-motored plane, parachuted 
onto the greensward of Washington’s El- 
lipse, just south of the White House. 

The men were four “smokejumpers” 
from the U. S. Forest Service base at 
Missoula, Mont. Their two-fold job: to 
point up one of the most vital features of 
successful forest-fire fighting—getting 
men to fires in a hurry—and to publicize 
the Forest Service’s fire-fighting opera- 
tions over one third of the country. 

Quench Record. The same day, 
to publicize them still further, the service 
gave a luncheon in Washington and re- 
viewed its accomplishments over the past 
year. Forest fires in 1948, said Chief 
U.S. Forester Lyle F. Watts, dropped 
13% from 1947’s 200,000separate blazes; 
damage declined from $55.25 million to 
$32.5 million. A good share of the credit 
for this, added Watts, belongs to U.S. 
business,* which last year gave $3 mil- 
lion worth of advertising time and space 
to push the fight on fires. 

Airborne. The Forest Service now 
has 250 smokejumpers operating from 
four strategically located stations. Their 
mission is to get there fast, put out small 
blazes before they become big ones. 
Often they can arrive days before a 
ground crew could reach the scene. 

But the battle—especially in dry 
years like this—is never-ending. Human 
beings cause 90% of forest fires; human 
use of forests is up 32% over pre-war 
years. And still without any forest fire 
protection at all are 99 million acres of 
American woodland. 


*Recipients at the luncheon of plaques com- 
memorating business’ contribution to forest fire 
rotection were Lee H. Bristol, president, Bristol- 

yers Co.; Orrin E. Dunlap Jr., Radio Corpora- 
tion of America; J. Spencer Love, Burlington Mills 
Corp.; A. Craig Smith, vice president, Gillette 
Safety Razor Co.; H. Fred Willkie, vice president, 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc.; Charles E. Wil- 
son, president, General Electric Corp. These, said 
the Forest Service, were typical of the firms which 
are aiding the fire prevention campaign. 
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with a clean engine 


Use Havoline —it keeps engines clean 


If it’s power you want, it’s Havoline Motor Oil you ask for. Havoline’s 
exclusive lubricant formula cleans as it lubricates — frees motors 
of carbon and sludge. A clean, sweet-running motor has more “go” 
— costs you less because of improved miléage and fewer overhauls. 
Start keeping your motor clean with Havoline today. Ask for 
Havoline from your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 
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Women 


Mrs. Terrell of AAUW 


In October 1946, Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrell, a Negro graduate of Oberlin 
College, was barred from membership in 
the Washington, D. C., branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women. 

Later she applied to the national 
association and was accepted. However, 
even after she became a national member, 
the Washington branch refused to let her 
in. It changed its by-laws so that all ap- 
plications would have to be screened. 

Legal Fight. The national AAUW 
stood firm on its non-discrimination 
policy. It held that the branch’s by-laws 
conflicted with the national’s. Unless the 
branch conformed, ruled national head- 
quarters, it would be expelled. To pre- 
vent this, the branch brought suit against 
the national AAUW. The case went 
through two courts, both of which upheld 
the local. Reason: The national group’s 
by-laws, as they stood at that time, gave 
locals “discretion” in selecting members. 

On June 22, in Seattle, this year’s 
AAUW convention passed a resolution 
which spelled out clearly its non-dis- 
crimination policy. The vote was 2,168 to 
68. Promptly the Washington branch 
withdrew and renamed itself the Univer- 
sity Women’s Club, Inc. 

Last week a minority of the Wash- 
ington local which had joined national 
headquarters in the court fight was 
organizing as the continuing AAUW 
Washington branch. One of the first new 
members of the reorganized branch would 


be Mrs. Mary Church Terrell. 


Cruising Cookbook 


This month and next, millions of 
Americans will cook their meals over 





campfires; on charcoal or oil stoves, in 
boat-galleys, cottage kitchens; trailers or 
by the wayside. There will be a lot of 
burnt hamburg and half-raw potatoes. 

There needn’t be. For two New 
Yorkers, Russell K. Jones and C. McKim 
Norton, have written a book especially for 
camp-and-cottage cooks: The Cruising 
Cookbook (W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York: $2.95). Jones, an advertising ac- 
count executive with the Newell-Emmett 
Co., has been a cooking enthusiast all his 
life. His first training at this he got as a 
boy, after his mother died, when he kept 
house for his family near Pleasantville, 
N. Y. 

Norton, who is vice president of The 
Regional Plan (an organization for the 
advancement of city planning), has sailed 
all the coasts of Europe and spends his 
leisure time in a custom-built sloop, the 
“Cinderella.” But his cooking hadn’t gone 
much beyond the baked beans and can 
opener stage until he met Jones. 

Last Christmas they planned to com- 
bine their recipes and sailing knowledge 
in a gift booklet for a few friends. But 
the project grew into a cookbook con- 
taining 352 recipes, all carefully tested 
on a two burner pressure stove. 

Proxy Chef. Recipes are brief, 
breezy, and to the point. Ingredients are 
printed in large type. Preparation and 
cooking times are given. There’s a “Table 
of Cooking Times” where recipes that 
take up to 15 minutes are grouped to- 
gether, those that take from 15 to 30 
minutes next, and so on up to two-hour- 
dishes. Pages of “Hints and Short Cuts” 
give information like how to open a can 
that’s been heated in boiling water (by 
placing a dish cloth over it and piercing 
it with an ice pick before using the 
can opener). And there’s a thoroughly 
efficient index. 


Camera Associates 


Test taste. It’s a new succotash mixed by Jones (left) and Norton. (SEE: Cookbook) 
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Despite the book’s nautical name, it 
applies to the roving landlubber as well 
as the boatman. To prove this point, last 
week in New York the authors gave a 
demonstration on a folding gasoline camp 
stove that can be stowed in the back of 
an automobile. The main course was 
recipe 134—“Corned Beef and Chicken 
Succotash”—which can be cooked in 35 
minutes. 

With it they served a green salad. 
Dessert was “C.D.N.’s Favorite” (Prepa- 
ration time: 0 minutes). Each guest was 
given an apple and a goodly portion of 
Camembert cheese, told to cut the apple 
in slices and spread with cheese. 

Evidence that the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating: A woman guest 
bought a copy of the book to aid in cook- 
ing in her two-room apartment. 


Ties for Ladies 


Myron H. Ackerman, president of 
the Men’s Tie Foundation, Inc., reported 
last week on a new and (to men) danger- 
ous phenomenon. For the past year, he 
said, women have been raiding men’s tie 
racks. They rip the ties open, press them 
flat and wear them as ascots. Or they 
shorten them and attach them with scat- 
ter pins to the necks of collarless dresses. 
Or they use them as hair bands. 

After all, why not? Nearly all of the 
ties sold in the country are designed 
by women. And a recent nation-wide sur- 
vey by the Foundation turned up the fact 
that 82% of the buyers of ties are women. 


Angel to the Fat 


When small, svelte, 46-year-old Ida 
Jean Kain moves about a room, she fairly 
springs off the soles of her dainty high- 
heeled slippers. Yet this woman, who 
hasn’t weighed more than 110 pounds at 
any time since her college days, has 
walked in the shoes of fat ladies most of 
her adult life. 

It’s her sensitivity to the feelings of 
people burdened with excess flesh, and 
her intuitive ideas on taking off that 
poundage, which explain why people she 
has never seen call Miss Kain their “best 
friend,” even “angel to the fat.” 

Last week the women—and men, too 
—who read the sprightly Ida Jean Kain 
diet column in their daily newspapers 
could be counted in millions. It appears 
in almost 90 papers, including some in 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Honduras. 

Pastryless Path. Miss Kain wrote 
her first column in 1931, for the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. Though she had left a 
dietician’s job in her home city, Battle 
Creek, Mich., she took her rigid dieti- 
cian’s notions right with her. In those 
days she thought reducing took “4 will- 
power, 14 diet and exercise, and¢no shilly- 
shallying.” 

Some of this grim determination no 
doubt had its seeds in her childhood. An 
infantile paralysis victim, she learned 
early that she had to eat well and exer- 
cise to be healthy. 

The yen for health was so strong in 
her that even after she began writing a 
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Ida Jean Kain. It makes her glad that 
they’re glad. (SEE: Angel to the Fat) 


reducing column it took her almost three 
years to catch on to the fact that her 
women readers hadn’t the same craving. 
“Tt takes more than solid information to 
pull a woman’s figure out of the dumps,” 
she found out, “it takes inspiration.” 

When she set out to inspire them, 
however, she made too much of a task of 
it, she felt compelled to be clever. It 
made her tense, worried. “Look,” she told 
herself, finally, “a health column should- 
n’t harm my health.” With that, she took 
off for New York, where she spent a sum- 
mer reading philosophy and started what 
became, in effect, a siege of the King 
Features Syndicate offices. “They threw 
me out seven times, but my name wasn’t 
Kain [Scotch-Irish] for nothing,” she re- 
calls. It was a year before they bought 
the column. That was in 1935 and Miss 
Kain rushed right out to buy a hat. 
“Success,” she muses, “had gone to my 
head.” 

Mind over Avoirdupois. Today 
Miss Kain thinks a “good living” is not 
nearly so important as a “good life”’—one 
in which a person continues to grow. Her 
reading had led to deep soul-searching, to 
a change in many of her values and, ulti- 
mately, to a spiritual awakening. This, in 
turn, she has applied to her work. 

She now thinks reducing is three- 
fourths psychology. People become over- 
weight primarily because they don’t have 
a purpose in life. They eat to escape 
their boredom or anxiety. Accordingly, 
her first step is to help them find the rea- 
sons behind their overeating. The next 
step is to keep women from going on 
“lopsided diets that wouldn’t even keep a 
rabbit frisky.” Her motto is: “Eat to re- 
duce.” What she prescribes is a scien- 
tifically planned diet. Her advice—and it 
applies to non-reducers, too—is to stick 
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SURPRISE Recipe 


Absolutely New, Positively Wonderful 


PEACH and APPLE JAM! 


ake 
easy t° - 


e-Jell recipe’ 


YW ee juice 


5¥, cups 349% 


Sure-J 


Delicious jams 
and jellies—with exactly 
one-minute’s boil! 
SURE-JELL—the 
powdered pectin product 


that helps all fruits 
jell just right! 


Marvelous ripe 
fruit flavor, because 
with Sure-Jell you always 
use ripe fruit! 


Half again as many 
glasses as you'd have from 
the same amount of fruit 
and long-boil recipes! 


30 recipes for jam, 
28 recipes for jelly, 
in every box of Sure-Jell 
—a different recipe 
for each fruit! 








permanently to the “keeping young” 
foods: Three glasses of milk a day (skim 
or buttermilk for overweights); an egg 
or two every day; either an egg, lean 
meat or cheese at every meal; three 
fruits (one citrus) a day; at least three 
vegetables (one to be dark green and 
leafy) ; and whole grain bread, cereal and 
butter (amounts of the last three depend- 
ing on a person’s need to slim). 

Life-Extender. Some of her read- 
ers, by changing their food habits, have 
changed their whole lives. This makes 
Miss Kain as happy as it does them. One 
woman, who had been at it for two years, 
wrote: “I found it very pleasant to take 
off 100 pounds of excess weight on your 
protective way of eating. My doctor says 
it has added at least 25 years to my life.” 

Exercising naturally helps to control 
a figure. It doesn’t have to be dull, how- 
ever. Miss Kain believes in making it fun. 
She herself takes a swim daily, plays bad- 
minton with her secretary, goes on long 
walks and digs in the garden. 

Misplaced Muscles. She lives with 
her husband, Dr. Fred F. Beach, in a 
large, gracious home in Chevy Chase, Md. 
It was 11 years ago this summer, at Co- 
lumbia University, when she was getting 
her M.S. in health education, that she met 
Dr. Beach. Except for an occasional trip 
to New York or Hollywood to interview 
movie stars, the columnist works in a 
small, sunny room at home, on a seven- 
hour, five-day-a-week schedule. Soon she 
will have finished her third book, this one 
for men. It will be called That’s Not 
Muscle, Mister. 

What’s normal and what’s overweight 
depends on a woman’s frame and height. 
Miss Kain figures it this way. Start at 
five feet. If you have a small frame, you 
should weigh from 100 to 105 pounds; a 
medium frame, 105 to 110; a large frame, 
110 to 115. For every inch above five feet, 
add five pounds to whichever base weight 
goes with your frame. 


Travel by Pramquin 


A car braked to a screéching stop 
on Hollywood Boulevard. A tiny girl 
baby was tossed from her basket onto the 
floor. She wasn’t hurt, but Jonathan 
Elmer, her father, got an idea for a new 
multiple-purpose nursery unit called the 
Pramquin. 

Back home in Wayne, Pa., Elmer de- 
signed a car-pen of high strength aircraft 
aluminum with protective screened sides 
of unbreakable plastic. It fitted snugly 
on the back seat of the car, lengthwise 
between front and back seats. Indoors, it 
served as a crib. Later on, after his sec- 
ond daughter was born, it seemed logical 
to add pull-out sides to double the size— 
and make a playpen. Finally, he added 
retractable aircraft-style wheels and a de- 
tachable handle. This made the unit 
usable as either carriage or stroller and 
big enough for two. 

The Pramquin, now in stores from 
coast to coast, thus replaces five pieces of 
baby equipment. It collapses to suitcase 
size and weighs only 30 pounds—easy to 
carry to train, plane or even beach. 
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Religion 


Toll 


From the religious battlefield of 
Eastern Europe (see World) came an 
incomplete casualty list. According to a 
Vatican spokesman, reports received 
since war’s end show “at least” 1,500 
Roman Catholic priests have been exe- 
cuted, arrested or have simply vanished 
behind the Iron Curtain. Still unguessed: 
the number of Protestant ministers who 
had suffered similar fates after meeting 
the Red juggernaut faith-to-faith. 


Peter’s Tomb 


Year after year the blood of Chris- 
tians had drained into the sands within 
the roofless oval stadium where the Em- 
peror Nero provided holiday sport for 
his Roman subjects. For most of the 
spectators the slaughter had become so 
routine that it was hardly worth-while to 
leave any account of the victims—not 
even the big, leathery-skinned fisherman 
named Simon but called Peter. 

Only slowly-built tradition traced the 
body of St. Peter to its grave, supposedly 
near-by on the Cornelia road. By 324 
A.D. this location of Peter’s grave was 
well enough accepted for Constantine, 
first Christian emperor of Rome, to build 
a church there. 

Four centuries ago, above the ruins 


Designs for Worship. For centuries 
the hallmarks of Roman Catholic ar- 
chitecture had been its arches and 
domes. Protestant builders had 
promoted meeting-house simplicity. 


Last fortnight, however, some 
changes seemed indicated, at least for 
the smaller towns of the nation. 

Awarded first prize at the Catho- 





of that church, workmen began the 
basilica of St. Peter’s, largest in the world 
(619 feet long, 470 feet high). Its prin- 
cipal churchly glory: belief that it sur- 
mounts Peter’s tomb. 

In 1939 the shovels of Papal-ap- 
pointed archaeologists began probing the 
earth below St. Peter’s. Last week came 
an almost end-of-the-job report: tombs 
had been uncovered, two stories beneath 
the church floor. Several supported 
major portions of the church and, slowly 
crumbling, were real danger points. 

Pointedly avoided was mention of 
final proof that the Vatican’s pride was 
indeed founded on the grave of Rome’s 
first Bishop. Even if proof were available 
it might well be held back for a few more 
months, until the year-long Vatican cele- 
bration of Holy Year 1950 got under way. 


Crusade, U.S.A. 


Throughout 1950, Protestantism 
would have its own Holy Year in Amer- 
ica. Last week the 27-denomination Fed- 
eral Council of Churches and 11 non- 
member churches* announced a “United 
Evangelistic Advance” would be launched, 
to reach every community in the nation. 

Beginning in October, for 15 months, 
the Advance schedules week-long revivals 
in local churches, preaching missions and 
community-wide solicitations to “come to 
church.” Goal: a church affiliation for 
each of America’s approximately 47.4 
million unchurched citizens. 


*Total membership of the 38 denominations: 
37 million. 


Religious News Service 


lic Building Convention in Chicago 
was the sleek-lined design shown 
above. The church, for towns of about 
2,000 population, would seat 200. 

In contrast (see below): one of 
the quietly churchly, traditional de- 
signs for a small church listed as 
“ideal” by the Protestant Interdenom- 
inational Bureau of Architecture. 





A. Hensel Fink 
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Edueation 


—Linda Rita, 
venderemos ¢sto 
en el mercado. 





Primer page. For Latin America, pic- 
tures and texts.* (SEE: Good Neighbor) 


Good Neighbor Primers 


Four years ago Washington educa- 
tor Dr. Sallie B. Marks, on a trip to 
Haiti, began a study of Latin American 
educational methods. 

In most of the elementary schools 
she found the students handicapped by 
one prime shortage: They had no books. 
In many classrooms, only the teacher had 
one, from which she read to the children. 
Pupils would repeat what they heard, 
try to remember what they could. 

Back in the U.S., Dr. Marks immedi- 
ately began a one-woman campaign to 
remedy the situation. As materials expert 
for the Education Division of the State 
Department’s Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, she was in a position to get re- 
sults. At her prompting, the Institute 
asked Ann Nolan Clark, author of chil- 
dren’s books, to write a series of textbooks 
that could be used in the lower grades in 
any Latin American country. 

Off the Press. Last spring the first 
set of seven such texts, all in Spanish, 
were published in the U.S. under the 
sponsorship of the Institute. Two are pre- 
primers, four for use in first grade, one 
a second-grade reader. Still in prepara- 
tion are third- and fourth-grade readers. 

Last fortnight, Dr. Marks was back 
from a Latin American tour on which she 
had visited Panama, Guatemala, Ecuador 
and Peru. In Ecuador, she had seen her 
experiment under test. At Uyumbiche 
school, 15 miles outside of Quito, 30 pu- 
pils are using Dr. Marks’ primers. 

She found the pupils enthusiastic. 
“When we interrupted the reading for the 
day, we purposely did not finish the story. 


*Translated: Pretty Rita, we’ll sell this at 
the market. 
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We wanted to see their reactions. Quite 
a few of them came up to me and asked 
me to tell them how the story would end.” 
To Dr. Marks, this curiosity is a sign of 
the beginning of good reading habits. 
Lessons in Color. Though the 
books are primarily readers, the stories 
are also designed to teach pupils the 
necessity of cleanliness, thrift and good 
living habits. They also contain informa- 
tion about the pupils’ own country, but 
avoid propaganda or controversial issues. 
All of the books have attractive color 
drawings on each page to illustrate the 
text. These were contributed by South 
American artists, many of them young 
rural teachers with a flair for drawing. 
Dr. Marks believes that her program 
fits in with the famous “Point IV” out- 
lined by President Truman in his inaugu- 
ral speech last Jan. 20, in which he called 
for U.S. help in the development of back- 
ward areas. 
2¢ a Book. At present her goal is 
“a book for every child.” As a step toward 
that goal, the U.S. Government Printing 
Office will make plates from which the 
books are to be printed, loan them to the 
South American governments. This will 
utilize low labor costs in Latin America, 
bring costs down to 2¢-3¢ per book. 
Biggest obstacle now: the lack of 
teachers trained to use texts. But to this 
Dr. Marks has the answer. Already, some 
400 rural school teachers at the Uyum- 
biche school are being taught to teach 
with books. Elsewhere American teachers 
have been sent to individual schools to 
work with local instructors. 


Death of The Bill 


The Administration’s $300 million-a- 
year Federal Aid to Education bill was 
being pushed noisily into a House com- 
mittee pigeonhole this week. 

A barrage of criticism from Catho- 
lics, conservative educators and former 
President Herbert Hoover apparently had 
put the measure on the shelf at least until 
next session. Hoover saw in the bill an 
attempt to bring “the camel’s head of 
Federal control” under the tent of U.S. 
education. He urged that aid go only to 
19 “backward states.” 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, pres- 
ident of Columbia University, warned that 
Federal Aid could “become yet another 
vehicle by which the believers in paternal- 
ism, if not outright socialism, will gain 
still additional power for the Federal gov- 
ernment.” 

Church Schools? Aroused because 
Rep. Graham A. Barden (D.-N.C.) was 
preparing a bill which would bar funds to 
aid parochial school pupils, New York’s 
Francis Cardinal Spellman jumped into 
the headlines with a savage attack on 
Barden as “a new apostle of bigotry.” 

At week’s end, committee member 
John Kennedy (D.-Mass.), a Catholic, 
kissed the bill good-by for this year. 
Maybe next session, he said, there will be 
a bill to limit aid to the poorer states 
which “will make it less of a national 
question and permit a reasonable com- 
promise on the religious issue.” 















“Our Fairbanks- Morse 
Water Softener Helps 
Cut Living Costs!” 
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Think how much time, money and 
work a Fairbanks-Morse water sof- 
tener could save you! 

Softened water washes clothes 
cleaner—they stay brighter, wear 
longer—with less soap and scrub- 
bing. Foods cook better, taste bet- 
ter, hence less waste. House clean- 
ing chores take less time and energy. 
And packaged water softeners and 
special soaps become a memory! See 
your Fairbanks-Morse dealer. 
Or mail coupon today! 






FAIRBANKS-MoRSE 
A name worth remembering 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 

600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. | 

Gentlemen: Please send me literature de- | 

scribing your money and time-saving 

water softeners. | 
| 


FOR BETTER 


HEARING 


RAY N. PETERSON, Tacoma, 
Wash., Consultant,for 12 years 
serving the hard of hearing. 
One of Sonotone’s 700 Coast to Coast experts. 


&® SEE SONOTONE IN 'PHONE BOOK 
OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
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e FREE NEW BOOK! e 


You'll be amazed at the smart dresses, 
curtains, toys, children’s clothing, you can 
make from cotton bags. Get your FREE 
copy of ‘Smart Sewing With Cotton Bags”’ 
NOW! A real treasure book! For your 
- y, write today to: 


TIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
sexe MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop nities corns make your life miserable. Get 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps takesting, bite 
and pain right out. Softens up hard old cores so io 
can lift ’em out without dangerous paring 

Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve on painful Galtene, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. At 
druggists’ or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 25 
cents a box. 


Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


SOOTHING RELIEF STARTS ON CONTACT 


A WONDERFUL WAY TO 


SKIN HEALTH 


Proven prescription ingredients! Medicated 
Sayman Salve quickly relieves tantalizing dis- 
comfort of Pimples, Eczema, Chafing, Athlete's 
Foot and related externally caused skin irrita- 
tions. Millions of satisfied users Helps remove 
blackheads. Get relief or money back 
Buy 35¢ jar today 











Green Toothpaste 


Chlorophyll, the green substance in 
plants which translates the sun’s energy 
into food, was nominated last fortnight 
for a humbler role: checking tooth decay. 

Prof. Gustav Rapp of Loyola School 
of Dentistry in Chicago told how he had 
tested chlorophyll’s effect on lactobacil- 
lus acidophilus, the chief bacteria asso- 
ciated with tooth decay, found that over 
a 26-week period it was practically elim- 
inated. The compound may also be effec- 
tive against other microscopic organisms 
which attack teeth. 

Already pastes containing chloro- 
phyll are being distributed—but only 
through selected dentists who are co- 
operating with Prof. Rapp on a two-year 
test of its effectiveness. 


Anti-Mumps Drug 


One of the normal misadventures of 
childhood is mumps, a contagious disease 
which shows itself in swelling of the sali- 
vary (parotid) glands near the ear, ac- 
companied by fever, headache and difh- 
culty in chewing and swallowing. 

Doctors know little about mumps, ex- 
cept that it is probably caused by a virus, 
and they have no specific treatment for it. 
After a few weeks or days it just goes 
away. When a child has a light case, the 
chief sufferer is the mother, who must try 
to keep him quiet in bed when he would 
rather be up and about. 

Occasionally mumps attacks an 
adult. Then it can be more dangerous. In 
the case of males, especially, it may in- 
vade the reproductive glands and cause 
sterility. 

Last fortnight three Chicago doctors 
reported on a treatment which, in pre- 
liminary tests has prevented this extreme 
effect of mumps. Writing in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, the 
three—Drs. Archibald L. Hoyne, Jerome 
H. Diamond and Joseph R. Christian— 
declared that orchitis (inflammation of 
the male sex gland) can be prevented or 
terminated in mumps cases by the use of 
a compound which has the properties of a 
female sex hormone. 

Female Ingredient. Orchitis is al- 
most never seen in small boys who have 
mumps. So the doctors reasoned that sup- 
pression of sex gland activity might help 
adult male victims of the disease. As a 
starter, they tried giving small doses of 
diethylstilbesterol (a synthetic imitation 
of the female sex hormone) in capsule 
form to 20 men who had mumps but had 
not yet developed orchitis. 

Of the first 13, two got light cases, 
and one a moderate case, of orchitis. 
They doubled the dose for the next seven. 
None of these developed orchitis. 

Still larger doses were administered 
to a group of 19 mumps-victims in whom 
orchitis had already appeared. In all 
cases, recovery without sterility occurred 





in an average of four days. There were 
some sensational 24-hour cures. 


Hypnotic Dentists 


Despite the Bible, which suggests 
that the first of all operations may have 
involved hypnosis,* most medical men 
have shied away from it as a tricky and 
rather sinister phenomenon. 

But not all of them have felt this 
way; modern doctors have explored hyp- 
notism’s uses in many medical specialties. 
And in the last year, hundreds of dental 
patients in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
have undergone treatment ranging from 
simple extractions to complicated tooth 
surgery, with nothing to kill pain but 
hypnotism. They and their dentists report 
that it is remarkably effective. 

The use of hypnotism among north- 
western dentists got its start early in 
1948, when some of them saw a demon- 
stration by Dr. Thomas O. Burgess, psy- 
chology professor in Minnesota’s Con- 
cordia College. Deeply impressed, seven 
decided to study with Prof. Burgess, ap- 
ply hypnotism in their daily practice. 

Painless Extraction. Since then, 
they have operated on hundreds of pa- 
tients, ranging from a child of 34% years 
to a man over 70. With a patient in 
“psychosomatic sleep” (a term the den- 
tists prefer to “hypnotism’”), it- has 
proved possible to carry out such compli- 

**‘And the Lord caused a deep sleep to fall 


upon the man and he slept; and he took one of 


his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof.” 
(Genesis, 2:21.) 


Acme 


Lightweight Lung. Search for the 
ideal portable lung has moved closer 
to its goal with the development of 
this one-pounder by the J. J. Mona- 


ghan Co. of Denver. Officially ap- 
proved by the American Medical As- 
sociation, it enables polio victims like 
8-year-old Marc Fresco of New York 
(above) to move about freely within 
range of tubing. It will also be a life- 
saver for victims of asthma, shock, 
exhaustion and near-drowning. 
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International 


Dental jitters. In a deep trance, there 
is no ache and no fear. (SEE: Hypnotic) 


cated operations as the removal of im- 
pacted teeth and live pulp, cleansing of 
root canals, and the taking of impres- 
sions for false teeth. 

As impressive to dentists as hyp- 
notism’s pain-killing power is its use- 
fulness in controlling the flow of blood 
and saliva, and decreasing nervous ten- 
sion. The Northwest dentists who prac- 
tice hypnotism now are organized in the 
American Society of Psychosomatic Den- 
tistry, which carries on research, training 
and demonstrations. They are anxious, 
however, that hypnotism in dentistry 
should not become a fad, and point out 
that it has many limiting conditions. 
Among them: 

e e Not all patients can be hypno- 
tized, though Dr. Burgess says 9 out of 
10 can go into a trance deep enough for 
minor dental work, and over 50% achieve 
the “deep trance” required for major 
grindings and extractions. 

e e Hypnotized patients sometimes 
—though rarely—wake up in the middle 
of an operation. 

Not for Amusement. Like all doc- 
tors, the dentists who use “psychoso- 
matic sleep” think it important that hyp- 
notism should be practiced only by men 
of stable character, and then always in 
the presence of a third party. In this they 
agree with the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, which in _ this 
month’s issue calls for laws forbidding 
the practice of hypnotism as entertain- 
ment. 


Prepaid Medicine 


Clarence Manny of Niles, Mich., was 

feeling very bad when he came to the di- 
rectors of the local Pawating Hospital 
with a proposition: For $2,000, which he 
would hand over at once, would they give 
him bed, board and medical care until 
the end? It looked like a good bargain for 
the hospital, so Manny paid up, moved in, 
and was given treatment. 
‘ That was in 1927. He recovered, 
lived 22 years more in his hospital home, 
died last month at the age of 74. Average 
cost to him for 8,030 days in the hospital: 
less than 25¢ per day. 
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» ++ These Exquisite DOEHLA 
Greeting Cards Sell on Sight! 


HERE'S a friendly way to make a fine income, spare- 
time or full time. Show lovely Doehla Box As- 
sortments of richly decorated All-Occasion Greeting 
Cards, Christmas Cards, distinctive Stationery, gay 
Gift Wrappings. Many other Doehla items so excep- 
tionally beautiful that your friends, neighbors, and 
co-workers will be delighted to give you big orders. 
NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED — our FREE BOOK 1! 
shows you easy ways for any beginner to make money! 2,,"°¥8+, but couldn't 
You make up to 50¢ on each $1 box, even more on 
bonus orders. Mail coupon below—without money— The 
for sample boxes on approval. No obligation. Send 
coupon NOW. HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio P17 
Fitchburg, Mass. (If you live west of Rockies—mail »°™e- 
coupon to Palo Alto, Calif.) 


fe 
, HARRY DOEHLA CO., Studio P17, Fitchburg, Mass. (or Palo Alto, Calif.) 5 
Please rush—for FREE 











Good 


Mrs. Donald Hance 


of Bristol, Penn. 
writes: “A year ago 
I needed things for my 


afford them. I read 
ad, sent for samples. 
extra money 
earned paid for more 
than boys needed. Now 
saving to help pay for 








§ TRIAL—sample boxes N i 

2 approval, money. SSBC cencncencencencnememnenmeneenesenesmnnenemncenancem “| 
paling plan, gay , 
it bonus offer. so ress. * 

‘ , send FREE BOOK of Ade 
BI easy ways for anyone to : Zone No. 

make money. CI. cuctuinhiminitiadaialial (if any)........... State. 
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SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Gorgeous Satin Velour & Plastic 5 Oo 
Show Rich New Cards never before 
offered. Amazing Value! Gets Easy 


orders FAST! Pays up to100% Cash Madara 

Profit. FREE SAMPLES of Gor- 

geous Christmas Cards With Name 

50 for $1, Imprinted Stationery, Floral Charm- 
ettes, Napkins. 50 other assortments 60c to $1.25. Samples on 
approval. Write today for Samples and money-making facts. 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 9203, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome loose 
plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an improved 
powder, sprinkled on upper and lower plates 
holds them firmer so that they feel more com- 
fortable. Not gummy, gooey, pasty taste or 
feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. 
Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


THE NEIGHBORS WILL 
LOVE ME FOR THIS / 





M REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





for SAFE 


HOME CANNING 
-..and Large 
Meal Cooking, too... 





For easy, speedy home canning and large 
meal cooking . . . safer... better . . . more 
economical! ure cooking is recommend- 
ed by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as the only safe method for processing 
non-acid foods, including meats, vegetables, 
fowl, fish, etc. Every Presto KER- 
CANNER is equipped with a complete 5-piece 
accessory kit, recipe and instruction book. 
See your PRESTO COOKER dealer now! 


PRESTO COOKER-CANNERS available in 3 sizes: 


21-quart (No. 21)—Holds 7 quart or 18 pint or 
4 half-gallon jars. 


16-quart (No. 7)—Holds 7 quart or 9 pint jars. 
12-quart (No. 5)—Holds 5 quart or 8 pint jars, 


Made by the Makers of Famous PRESTO COOKERS 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
Eau Cicire, Wisconsin © 1949 w.P.0. co. 
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Harry Is Having Difficulty Graduating | 
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Hungerford, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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the importance to a city 


of being small! 


If the wholesale volume in the United States is bigger than the retail 
volume in the 200 leading cities—and it is by 102 billion dollars—then 
who retails what the wholesalers sell? The answer is — the retailers in 
smaller cities and towns. 


That big difference is part of your town’s prosperity if you live in 
such a town — part of your own, if you sell merchandise. For small 
cities serve the country. And that’s where today’s flow of goods is going. 


Along with them goes the biggest flow in history of copies of our 
magazine. Farm Journal is not only the biggest farm magazine by far. It 
is probably read by more of your country customers than read any other 
magazine . . . sometimes by more than read your local paper. 


Advertisements in Farm Journal are advertising what yousell—promot- 
ing your prosperity. If youknow how many customers read them right at 
your door, you can help it along. Drop us a line; we'll send you the facts. 


Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia 5, Pa. Graham Patterson, President 





GREATEST SELLING FORCE IN MOST OF AMERICA 





People 


and Places 





People. Harry Knox (right), ex- 
adjutant general of Texas and former 
$10,000-a-year aide to Sen. W. Lee 
O’Daniel, says his present job as a $50-a- 
week filling station operator in Washing- 
ton makes him “feel good.” . . . Mrs. 
Georgia Neese Clark, Richland, Kan., 
new Treasurer of the U.S., and Mrs. 
Perle Mesta, named Minister to Luxem- 
bourg (below), exchanged congratula- 
tions. . . . Gerald Sullivan, 14-year-old 
Boston boy, snubbed his mother at a 
court hearing for the woman accused of 
keeping the boy imprisoned most of his 
life to keep secret his illegitimate birth. 
... Capt. John Hadley Hemingway, son 
of writer Ernest Hemingway, and Byra 
Louise Whitlock, San Francisco, an- 
nounced wedding plans in Paris. ... 
London intimates said Princess Eliza- 
beth’s planned visit to the U.S. sometime 
next year may be delayed by protocol... . 
Miss Jeanne Hogan, Opa-locka, Fla., pre- 
liminary winner, disqualified herself for 
the Miss America contest by getting mar- 
ried. . . . Mrs. Gerhart Eisler, wife of 
the international bail-jumper, was de- 
ported, bitterly denouncing U.S. authori- 
ties for not allowing her to leave volun- 
tarily....Among 228 new citizens 
naturalized in New York was Anna 
Schwartzenburg, Austrian Hapsburg 
princess who renounced her title. 


Genius at Work. Northampton, 
Mass., Veterans Hospital staff members 
rigged up a suicide-proof safety razor 
with a locked-in blade. . . . A sunburn 
meter to warn sunbathers when it’s time 
to hunt cover was unveiled by General 
Electric engineer Hoyt Scott at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., before the American Insti- 





tute of Electrical Engineers. . . . West- 
inghouse engineers demonstratéd an ele- 
vator that will go up or down at the 
spoken command of the operator, and 
can be adjusted to respond to different 
languages. 


Red Priority. Russia claimed an- 
other “first,”’—the invention, in 1752, of 
a machine to test the hardness of rocks. 
...» Soviet astronomer G. A. Tikhov said 
he was growing plants on a Russian 
mountain like the vegetation he had seen 
on Mars. 


Quick Recovery. Mrs. Barbara L. 
Hughes met her husband James at 8 p.m., 
married him at 8:30 p.m.; they quarreled 
and parted at 9 p.m., and she hasn’t seen 
him since, she testified in asking for a 
divorce in Chattanooga, Tenn. ... On the 
14th hole at the Tam O’Shanter Country 
Club golf course, Sharon, Pa., Al Thomas 
of Youngstown, Ohio, got a black eye 
when his tee shot bounced back from a 
tree. On the 18th, he got a hole in one. 


Draw One! Edward R. Baell told 
St. Louis police he made his living steal- 
ing empty beer bottles and selling them 
for 40¢ a case. ... Steady customers at 
a Chicago tavern tossed pennies into a 
bottle on the bar for nearly a year in 
preparation for a free beer party, but a 
thief took the bottle. 


Accidents Will Happen. Truck 
driver Clifford W. Higgins escaped with 
a few scratches in Fostoria, Ohio, when a 
passenger train demolished his truck— 
loaded with dynamite and nitro-glycerin. 
...A Gloucester, Mass., fishing boat ran 
aground and burned when the cook 
spilled hot grease in the galley....A 
fire at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
closed for the season, burned 24 seats 
in the dress circle. .. . Lightning struck 
the Carlton Hotel, Sydney, Australia, 
twice in the same night. . . . Dudley 
Kline, 57, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, died 





Acme 


Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Mesta congratulated each other. 
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Wide World 
Harry Knox congratulated himself. 


while changing an automobile tire when 
he accidentally drove a sharp lead pencil 
in his pocket into his heart. 


Mental Hazard. Robert W. Lake 
Jr., Utica, N.Y., college senior, lost a 15¢ 
bet on a golf match because he was un- 
nerved by finding $9,200 on the fairway. 
... Austrian entrant Hilde Dolschell lost 
her singles tennis match to Rita Ander- 
son of the U.S. at the Wimbledon tourna- 
ment after her brassiére came unfastened 
during play. 


Birds and Bees. The Greek Club 
of Passaic, N.J., dispossessed 200,000 
bees in the gable of its clubhouse after 
stingers broke up a club meeting. .. . 
Woonsocket, R.I., fireman Louis E. Bal- 
lou, at home off duty, had to call the fire 
department when a nest-building sparrow 
took a lighted cigaret to an eave, set 
fire to the house. . . . Setting eggs valued 
at $1.33 each from a champion Louisville, 
Ky., hen were kept at a constant tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees while being flown to 
Cheshire, England. . . . Delyn Hornaday, 
Los Angeles, shipped 2 million ants by 
air to Minneapolis. 


Bubbles from the Cauldron. Jess 
Cook, 82 and one-legged, walked 15 miles 
from his home in Democrat, Ky., to 
Whitesburg, to be married for the fourth 
time. ... A cook in a Bordeaux, France, 
restaurant, stabbed diner René Didiou in 
outraged anger when Didiou asked him to 
prepare a bowl of soup for his dog... . 
Mrs. Margaret Vickery, Edgar, Neb., 
drove a truck from California across 
country without a license plate or driver’s 
license, wasn’t stopped until she reached 
Syracuse, N.Y. ... An Alliance, Ohio, 
judge obliged with a 1- to 20-year sen- 
tence when Zane Kennedy, convicted of 
auto theft, said he’d rather go to jail than 
face his wife. 
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Gary Cooper. Deep-dish thinking with 
a hole in the middle. 


All Directions at Once 


In very few films do the characters 
show anything like reasonable, real-life 
motivation for what they do. 

The Fountainhead (Warner Bros.) 
strikes a new movie note. Everybody in 
it has not one, but a dozen, reasons for 
doing everything he does. And the rea- 
sons involve so much philosophical ago- 
nizing and wild aestheticism that some 
audiences may not understand what the 
central characters are talking about. 

Gary Cooper is a strong-willed archi- 
tect who thinks most modern buildings 
are abominations. He prefers to dream 
up soaring slabs of concrete and steel. 

Patricia Neal loves Gary madly, but 
she is afraid that the general public will 
never stand for the stark beauty of his 
buildings. Rather than see him go down 
to defeat, she marries Raymond Massey, 
a millionaire newspaperman who is con- 
vinced that people are absolutely no good. 

After reels and reels of hissing mel- 
odrama, Patricia helps Gary blow up a 
building which represents a deliberate 
distortion of one of his designs. 

In a long courtroom lecture, Gary 
explains that the modern admiration for 
self-sacrifice is a big mistake, since the 
self is the very thing that man can least 
afford to sacrifice. The jury accommodat- 
ingly votes for acquittal. 

Massey, realizing that he is not much 
of a man compared with Cooper, thought- 
fully commits suicide, thereby paving the 
way for a happy ending. 

Ayn Rand has adapted her own novel 
to the screen, and the resulting lunacy is 
on her own head. It should give adult 
Americans pause when they reflect that 
her best-selling book has been hailed by 
critics everywhere as a modern master- 
piece. Once again, quite unintentionally, 
Hollywood has exposed the essential hol- 
lowness of what passes too often in U.S. 
literary circles for deep-dish thinking. 
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Happy as the birds and bees.... 
Sergeants keeps him free from fleas! 


= .. 4 SS 


He just about wags the back end off—he’s so glad to see you when he’s 
“in the pink.” And he looks to you to keep him that way. Fortunately, 
it’s easy with safe, quick-acting Sergeant’s Dog Care Products to help 
you. There are 21 in all—each one developed and tested hy our con- 
sulting veterinarians to provide reliable home treatment for many dog 
ailments. Some every dog owner should keep on hand are listed below. 


You can get them at drug or pet store. 


FOR FLEAS—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA* Soap for the bath—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 


Powder dusted on regularly between baths. 


Both kill and repel fleas. 


DISEASE-CARRYING TICKS are killed quickly and surely by Sergeant’s Tick Killer. 


FOR THAT ITCHING SKIN irritation sometimes called “summer eczema,” sooth- 
ing Sergeant’s Skin Balm brings quick, healing relief. 


Free: Helpful advice on how to care for your dog. 
Ask for your copy of Sergeant's Dog Book aft drug 
or pet store. Or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 








, e * *@Polk Miller Products Corporation. 













anyone can 
STOP 
FAUCET DRIP! 





refinishes seats, inserts new 
seats. A new all-purpose family kit 
to end annoying water drip and to 
repair worn-out faucets . . . Saves 
water and water-heating expense. 
Family set includes “Nu-Seater” 
tools, ““Drip-Stopper” tools, brass 
faucet-seats, washers and illus- 
trated, simple directions. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
for the O'MALLEY FAUCET 995 


REPAIR SET—the newALL- posrpaip 
PURPOSE FAMILY SET. INU.S. a. 






IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT HAVE | 
ORDER FAUCET REPAIR SET DIRECT 
‘Edw. O’Malley Valve Co. 


7610 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 19, Illinois 
Enclosed is $2.95 for “FAMILY” SET. 





CARE PRODUCTS 


KOMFO Cushions For 
False Teeth Comfort 







Helps Plate 
Fit Snug 


Helps Prevent eat 
Clicking 


2 EASY STEPS TO COMFORT 


1. Press a KOMFO DENTAL PAD on your 
plate to conform to the shape of your 
denture. 

2. Return plate to your mouth and bite 
(Your natural temperature shapes the 
KOMFO PAD to a comfortable fit.) 

See how KOMFO relieves sore spots on 

gums due to ill-fitting dentures, lets you 

enjoy such foods as tomatoes, celery, 
meot, apples! 

Money back if you're not satisfied! 
Order Direct From Laboratory 
Send $1 for 20 KOMFO Lowers 
Send $1 for 16 KOMFO Uppers 


or Send $2 for Both 


KOMFO Dental Pad Co. 


Dept. 470, Box 6311, Phila. 39, Pa. 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a six billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 
BANK of AMERICA N.T.&5S.A., CALIFORNIA 
London + Manila + Tokyo 
Yokohama - Kobe « Shanghai 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
MEMBER F. 0. |. ©. 


OR NO COST!—Try Or. Barron's GENU- 

INE Foot Cushions for quick foot relief! 

They take painful pressure off callouses, 

corns, sore heels, aching arches — absorb 

foot shocks, help support weak arches. Light, 

ventilated, spongy. LIKE WALKING ON A PiL- 

LOW! Wear in any shoes. Dr. Re- 
lieves tired, aching feet from heel to toes.’ S 

only $1.98 for A PAIR, or C.O.D. plus postage. State 

shoe size and if man or woman. 30-DAY TRIAL GUAR- 


ORTHO, mae, 8700 SROADWAY, Dest. 41, N.Y.C. 25 
Peace At Last From 


PERSISTENT ITCH! 


No wonder thousands teased by itchy torment 
bless the day they changed to Resinol. Here’s quick 
action from first moment—a blissful sense of 
peace that lasts and lasts, thanks to 6 active 
soothing agents in a lanolin base that stays on. 
Don’t be content with anything less effective than 
Resinol Ointment. 


INVENTORS 


Patentlawsencourage the development of inventions. 

Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 8. 

Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 
atent protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 














1024 Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 
"7 ase uly ’ Thousands of men and 
\! o 7 » Be bathing a new, sensible. easy, drug- 
41° less. quick way to relieve consti- 
(3? , m pation. Leaves you with an exhila- 

y s rating sense of cleanliness. Write 
Z for explanatory booklet on how you 

IT’S FREE! (Established 53 Years) 

TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE i 
152 W. 65 St., New York 23, Box PF-7-13 
Please send FREE 24-page booklet en- 


women have found internal 
mee 78! can bathe internally at home, unaided. 
titled ‘‘Why We Should Bathe Internally”’ 
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John Gunther. The Communist curtain 
was hardly an obstacle. (See: Redland) 


Gunther in Redland 


While other writers were lamenting 
the impenetrable blanket over Eastern 
Europe, John Gunther, accompanied by 
his wife, was flitting casually from Bel- 
grade to Budapest to Prague to Warsaw, 
and engaging in uninhibited discussions 
with the highest officials, including Tito. 

And, of course, where Gunther goes 
go many thousand readers. They will ac- 
company him this time through his latest 
book, Behind the Curtain (Harper, New 
York: $3). 

The most interesting overall impres- 
sion most readers will gain is that com- 
munism was imposed on the satellite 
countries less by Russian force than by 
native Communists who sometimes do not 
even see eye-to-eye with Russia. For ex- 
ample, Gunther declares that Russia has 
not interfered in any country to the ex- 
tent that the U.S. has interfered in 
Greece. The result is to make Russian 
imperialism look less threatening and 
communism, as a non-national political 
philosophy, look more so. 

The countries themselves, while all 
Communist-controlled, vary widely in eco- 
nomic well being and in the amount of 
freedom left to the people. Gunther found 
Bulgaria to be most dictatorially run, 
Rumania most under Russian control, 
Hungary the best off economically, Czech- 
oslovakia the most abject and broken, 
and Poland the most vital, with the most 
tenuous connection with Russia. 

Tito’s Rebellion. Gunther deals 
with the Stalin-Tito feud at length, in- 
cluding excerpts from official letters lead- 
ing up to the break. Among them is this 
interesting revelation: Yugoslavia com- 
plained that Russia had not sufficiently 
supported the Yugoslav demand for Tri- 
este. The Russians replied: “The Soviet 
Union had only one other method left of 
giving Trieste to Yugoslavia—to start a 





war with the Anglo-Americans. . .. Yugo- 
slav comrades fail to realize that after 
such a serious war, the USSR could not 
enter into another war.” 

Gunther spikes his more serious in- 
formation with details on what he found 
to eat and what he had to pay for it, the 
sensation created by his wife’s red toe- 
nails, etc. He includes his well-known 
short profiles of the men in power in each 
country, revealing through their talk the 
ruthless, intellectual zealotry behind their 
rise to power. 

Together it makes a pungent and 
meaty book. No one who wishes to be 
well informed should miss it. 


Ugly Things to Come 


George Orwell’s short novel Animal 
Farm (1946) was a sharp but amusing 
satire on totalitarianism. Its characters 
were barnyard animals, and the villains 
were the pigs, who set up a temporary 
dictatorship to organize things, then set 
about perpetuating their own power. 

Orwell’s new novel, Nineteen Eighty- 
Four (Harcourt, Brace; New York: $3), 
is on the same theme, but this time the 
characters are people and most of the 
humor is missing. The story takes place, 
as the title indicates, 35 years in the fu- 
ture, and is about two people living in 
London under a new but familiar brand 
of dictatorship called “Ingsoc.” 

No Secrets. In 1984 everyone’s life 
is controlled down to the last personal 
detail by four government bureaus, the 
Ministries of Peace (actually, war), Love 
(hate), Truth (propaganda) and Plenty 
(scarcity). Behind it all is The Party, 
watching everyone everywhere through 
two-way telescreens which can’t be turned 
off. The Party’s objective is simple and 
brutal: to stay in power forever. 

This all may sound a little unlikely, 
in summary, but it won’t to anyone who 
reads Orwell’s powerful, horrifying ac- 
count of what happens to a man and a 
girl who try to buck the regime and fail. 
Then it becomes a very logical, convinc- 
ing account of what happened to man- 
kind between 1949 and 1984—or, to shift 
back to our own viewpoint, what may 
very easily happen. 


Surgeon in Siam 


Pythons, opium dens, witchcraft and 
cholera form the background to an exotic 
journal, Siam Doctor, by Jacques M. 
May (Doubleday, New York: $2.75). 

It is a true story. Dr. May was chief 
surgeon at the French hospital at Bang- 
kok and later, until the outbreak of war, 
professor of surgery at the Medical Col- 
lege at Hanoi. His book recalls Gordon 
Seagrave’s popular Burma Surgeon, but 
it is wittier and more urbane. 

Typical of the tragi-comic episodes 
he recalls: Dr. May was vaccinating for 
cholera. To persuade the natives to sub- 
mit he rewarded each with a coin and a 
certificate of vaccination. Suddenly one 
of his patients dropped dead. In the dead 
man’s pocket Dr. May found seven coins, 
seven certificates of vaccination. 
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Sports 


Princeton Pedal Pusher 


Into the warm Pacific surf last fort- 
night pedaled George F. French 3rd, 
Princeton University senior, thereby win- 
ning a $350 bet with classmates that he 
could cycle coast-to-coast in less than 30 
days. French made the 3,046-mile trip 
from Asbury Park, N.J., to Santa Monica 
in 23 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes, claimed 
a record for crossing the continent on 
a bicycle. 


For Sale: Crystal Ball 


This week major league baseball 
sweeps into the second half of its 1949 
schedule. By tradition, standings at the 
half-way mark indicate about where the 
teams should finish by the summer’s end. 

If so, New York was “in” in what so 
far had been one of the most unpre- 
dictable American League races in years. 
Cleveland and Boston, pre-season favor- 
ites, had bogged badly while, even with- 
out ailing slugger Joe DiMaggio, the 
Yankees had taken the lead in April and 
kept it. Now that he was back (four 
homers in his first three games) the 
Yanks had a tremendous lift. 

Still Competing. The Red Sox and 
Indians were not yet out of the fight and 
nobody could quite deal out the Phila- 
delphia Athletics. But Detroit looked as 
if it had shot its bolt and Washington, 
Chicago and St. Louis were hopelessly 
behind. 

In the National League, pre-season 
predictions* had also suffered, but things 
were not quite so topsy-turvy. 

The big surprise had been the spurt 
of the St. Louis Cardinals and, to a lesser 
extent, the performance of the improving 
Philadelphia Phils. But with Boston’s 
1948 pennant-winning Braves in the dol- 
drums, the team to beat seemed to be 
Branch Rickey’s young and_ spirited 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Fish Unlimited 


Last week on five of Wisconsin’s 
choicest lakes fishermen were having the 
time of their lives. Restrictions usually 
applied to fishing were off. They could 
keep as many fish of any size and species 
as they could catch. Moreover, they had 
a standing invitation to come back and 
try their luck again—any time, in season 
or out. 

It was an experiment to determine 
whether unlimited angling would solve 
the problem of stunted fish in Escanaba, 
Pallette, Nebish, Spruce and Mystery 
lakes, covering 588 acres in Highlands 
State Forest in Vilas county. 

Being tested was the theory that re- 
moval of excess fish from these ideally 
reproductive lakes would mean more food 
and bigger size for the fish that were left. 


*Including Pathfinder’s (Apr. 20). 
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The only requirements were that visitors 
have the general state fishing license, do 
their angling between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
and report their catches to a state check- 
ing station, where special permits for the 
five lakes are issued free. 

Too Good to Be True. The experi- 
ment began in 1946 at the suggestion of 
the Vilas County Sportsmen’s club, was 
launched via a state-wide publicity cam- 
paign to induce somewhat skeptical fish- 
ermen to take all the perch, bass, muskel- 
lunge, sunfish, bluegills, pike and crap- 
pies they could get. 

Anglers came, removed as many as 
50 to 60 fish at a time without the game 
wardens batting an eye. When eight 
muskellunge were caught in the first two 
weeks of the venture, the Sportsmen’s 
club had a few qualms, but stuck to its 
guns. Fish caught in 1946 totaled 6,979. 

Conservation authorities, however, 
were not satisfied. The catch was not un- 
usual, compared to results on other, re- 
stricted lakes. Next year the state pro- 
vided a guide to show visitors the best 
fishing spots, and club members saw that 
more boats were available. The catch 
that year rose to 7,548 fish; last season 
it jumped again to 10,779. This year, it 
looked as if the harvest would be even 
larger. 

Bigger Pike. Has the experiment 
shown any results? It probably will take 
three more years to get a final answer, 
said A. A. Oehmcke, Wisconsin fishery 
area coordinator. But already there has 
been a definite increase in the size of 
perch and bass being taken. 

Further, there has been an astound- 
ing increase in the number of walleyed 
pike being caught in Escanaba lake. The 
heavy catch of perch, which ordinarily 
gobble up pike fry, has removed that 
principal enemy of baby pike. Now adult 
pike, up to 20 inches long and highly 
prized by sportsmen, seem on the way to 
becoming the lake’s dominant species. 





Wide World 
Rickey. The Dodgers were hot as a two- 
buck pistol. (SEE: Crystal Ball) 
















POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 


Low cost? Yes, indeed! Owners report 90 
miles and more per gallon! Easy to handle? 
You bet! You can learn to ride in a few 
minutes! Parking? Set it anywhere. Depend- 
able? Perfectly. So light, so well-balanced, so 
easy to start, steer, and stop that anyone can 
ride it safely. Practical? It’s ideal for riding 
to factory, office, school; visiting, doing er- 
rands. Fun? Just picture yourself heading 
for picnics, ball games, enjoying the outdoors! 
Can you try it? Just phone or see your deal- 
er. He'll be glad to give you a FREE ride! 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Department PA Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


DEALERS: VALUABLE FRANCHISES AVAILABLE. WRITE TODAY 
PROTEASE IMEM DEE LIER LIN AP SEERELE PLE LIDGE 


EARN BIG MONEY IN YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


today for 

Christmas gift cards a receive our 
cant sotling assortment of 21 [ese 
cal approval, rogesnes 

Illustrated catalog, BIG PROFITS sel!- 
ng Our complete line of greeting cards, 
wrappings, stationery and many gift 
items, all priced within the reach of 
everyone. ACT NOW. You, too, can 
Make Far More With F. 5 

Churches and izations write for 
pur SPECIAL FUND RAISING PLAN. 

AMNMOUR CORPORATION 
pref 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Outside Snow-White Paint 


Surplus, Titanium formula, 10,000 gallons, $2.25 
gal. in Fives. Guaranteed not to rub off, wash 
off or turn yellow. Sample can—50¢. 


Snow-White Paint Co. Order trom nearest branch: 
416 Weediand Ave. Telede 2, Ohie 
18 Gansevoort Street, New York, N.Y. 
1430 N. Dearborn, Chicago, til. 


DRILL BILLY says: "Drill holes in 
concrete faster and better with 
THE ORIGINAL 


ROTARY CONCRETE DRILL BIT” 


Rebs! Revolutionary design. Quiet, pulverizing 
: action. No pounding or chipping. For use 








Write Yi in electric or air rotary drills. 
f 4% 
Free ay ROTARY CONCRETE DRILL COMPANY 


FOLDER & 650 S. Arroyo Parkway, Pasadena 1, Cal. 


pads 
shape for Soft Corns 
to ask for them by that name. Sold 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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I can’t afford CORNS 
can you?” 


“Beauty work is sure tough on my 
feet. So the minute a corn appears, I 
use a BLUE-JAY Corn Plaster!’’ Nuper- 
caine*, exclusive with BLUE-JAY, 
soothes surface pain, gentle medica- 
tion loosens hard ‘‘core’’—you lift it 
out in a few days! Get BLUE-JAY to- 
day (on sale at drug counters every- 
where). FREE booklet! “Your Feet 
and Your Health.” Write Dep’t PT-7. 

“*AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING CORN PLASTER” 


sahamaane enone ON be LU E 
JAY 


Corn Plasters 







#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Ciba 


| (BAUER & BLACK 


Division of The Kendall Company 
Chicago 16 









NT PT OAT Ra SELL 


Amazing variety! Profits to 100%. 
Show novel astic, 3-dimension 


printed Christmas Card lines, 
Floral and Personal Stationery. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO- 
Elmira, N. Y. 


PIN-WORMS 
GO! 


New Treatment 
Gets Real Results 


Mother—don’t let your child suffer a 
single needless minute of distress be- 
cause of Pin-Worms. And it can hap- 
pen, even to you! 


Medical experts report an amazing 
number of children and adults—one 
out of every three examined—are vic- 


tims of Pin-Worms. So watch for the 


4 


warning een —seirme, nose pick- 


ing, and especially the tormenting 
rectal itch, Then get Jayne’s P-W 
Vermifuge. 


P-W is the wonderfully effective Pin- 
Worm remedy developed by the fa- 
mous Jayne Co., specialists in worm 
medicines for over 100 years. It con- 
tains a remarkable, medically-approved 
ingredient that works in a special way 
to expel Pin-Worms from the body. 
And the small P-W tablets are easy-to- 
take, even for tiny children. 


If you suspect Pin-Worms, ask your 
druggist for P-W and follow the simple 
directions. 

Just Remember: P-W ® for Pin-Worms! 
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Music 


Symphonic Pastorale 


In the Berkshire hills, around Lenox, 
Mass., this week, the woods are full of 
musicians. They come from most states 
in the U.S. and from a dozen or so for- 
eign countries, including Israel. They are 
in Lenox—or more specifically, in Tan- 
glewood, a big, rolling estate in Lenox— 
to attend this year’s session of the Berk- 
shire Music Center, one of the world’s 
most unusual music schools. 

Young virtuosos, conductors, com- 
posers and teachers will study for six 
weeks under distinguished teachers in 
specialized branches of music. But expert 
instruction is not all that brings them 
together in a small Berkshire town. They 
know that at Tanglewood they will ac- 
quire, as well, a sort of all-embracing 
philosophy of music-making and music- 
living which is taught nowhere else. 

The Berkshire Music Center issues 
no certificates, diplomas, degrees, or uni- 
versity credits. It is a sort of musical lab- 
oratory in which young students can work 
and mingle with teachers and trained mu- 
sicians, exchange ideas and experience 
with older men, and move in an atmos- 
phere of almost perpetual music-making. 

Dream Faculty. The Tanglewood 
grounds, during the session, are alive 
with celebrities in corners, nooks and 
dells. Near the little opera house, Boris 
Goldovsky, head of the opera school, is 
rehearsing singers and instrumentalists 
in operatic scenes; on the stage, young 
people are painting sets and designing 
costumes. Many of them have never tried 
it before. At the Chamber-music hall, 
Robert Shaw is rehearsing a chorus, 
mostly of amateur singers, in such mas- 
terpieces as the Brahms Requiem or 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. 

Walk deeper into the woods and you 
will come upon studios where famous 
composers like Aargn Copland, or this 








year’s visitor from France, Olivier Mes- 
siaen, are teaching composition to small 
groups of students. Nearby the famous 
cellist, Gregor Piatigorsky, is supervising 
a quartet of instrumentalists. 

At the main shed, where at Berk- 
shire Festival time the Boston Symphony 
gives its concerts, an orchestra of stu- 
dents is rehearsing some complicated 
work by a modern composer (not infre- 
quently by one of the students) with an 
apprentice conductor on the platform. 
Near at hand sit veteran conductors 
Serge Koussevitzky and Leonard Bern- 
stein to offer advice and criticism. 

Foraging. When a student is not in 
class, he wanders freely from one re- 
hearsal to another watching his fellow- 
students at work, absorbing whatever bits 
of knowledge he can in fields of music 
not specifically his own. 

Unusual concerts, given by the stu- 
dents themselves, provocative seminars, 
vital discussions, debates, lectures on 
musical topics, crowd the evening pro- 
grams of the Center. One evening a week 
the students give a concert of chamber 
music written by other students. When 
the concert is over, a chairman leads an 
often spirited discussion of the performed 
works, with the composers usually on the 
defensive. On another evening, round- 
table discussions on various musical top- 
ics develop into free-for-alls in which the 
audience (faculty members as well as 
students) engage vigorously. Lectures by 
authorities on often abstruse subjects also 
inspire heated controversies. 

One Mind. There are numerous 
concerts of all types in which the stu- 
dents participate. In them the entire lit- 
erature of music is intensively explored. 
And so the music, and talk about music, 
goes around and around from early morn- 
ing until nighttime. Even amorous cou- 
ples strolling arm-in-arm around the 
grounds are as likely to be talking about 
the fine points of a new work as about 
their feelings for each other. 

The students remain on the grounds 
of Tanglewood all day, frequently all eve- 


H. S. Babbitt Jr. 


Greensward opera. Conductor Boris Goldovsky coaches students in love duet. 
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ning. They chew their lunches (meals 
are sold on the grounds) while poring 
over scores, and eat dinners discussing 
musical problems. The teachers are also 
usually on the grounds, at the service of 
any pupil who may momentarily be 
stumped by a problem. A young composer 
may sit under a tree working on a sonata; 
along comes Aaron Copland, peers over 
his shoulder, and then and there gives 
practical suggestions. A cellist absorbed 
with a particularly difficult passage sud- 
denly may find Piatigorsky at his side 
ready with valuable ideas. To broaden 
their musical training, instrumentalists 
are encouraged to sing in the chorus and 
help with operatic productions; young 
conductors are urged to participate in 
chamber-music performances. 

Tree Toad Solo. Only at night, 
when the students retire to dormitories 
on the grounds or rooms rented from 
townspeople in Lenox, does the music 
stop. To facilitate sleeping, there is a 
strict ban on instrumental or vocal prac- 
ticing after 10 p.m. 

The Berkshire Music Center is a 
vision dreamed many years ago by Serge 
Koussevitzky, former conductor of the 
Boston Symphony. 

The 400-acre Tanglewood estate—to 
which, in 1936, Koussevitzky came with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to de- 
velop the now world-famous Berkshire 
Musical Festival—gave him the ideal 
setting for such a project. It was an 
idyllic spot, with beautiful gardens, open 
green spaces, and lovely vistas of the 
distant Berkshire hills and Lake Mah- 
keenac. The Festival added enviable fa- 
cilities after 1936: a modernistic music 
shed seating 8,000, smaller auditoriums 
for the presentation of intimate operas 
and chamber music. 

Koussevitzky wore down the resist- 
ance of friends who insisted that the 
Music Center would be impractical. He 
used his far-reaching influence to get 
funds, and also reached into his own 
pocket. Finally, early in 1940, a call was 
sent out throughout the country for tal- 
ented students to attend a_ six-weeks 
course in conducting, instrumental per- 
formance, or composition at Tanglewood. 

Experiment. More than 300 came, 
many of them on scholarships. Some of 
them were already graduates of leading 
conservatories; others were filling impor- 
tant musical posts. But they sensed some- 
thing new was being tried out, and they 
wanted to be part of it. 

Today the Center has realized the 
fondest hopes of its creator. It has al- 
ready helped produce brilliant musicians 
who have made their marks on music: 
Leonard Bernstein, Thor Johnson, Elea- 
zar de Carvalho, Lukas Foss. But it has 
done more than this. It has given the 
400-odd students that attend it each year 
a love and enthusiasm for music-making 
in all its forms, and has helped establish 
in them the highest standards of art. 
They, in turn, pass on this approach to 
music to their students and associates. 
Thus Koussevitzky sees the influence of 
the Center infiltrating to every part of 
the country where music is played. 
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The Best 
Paint 
Thinner 


There is only one best and Gum Turpentine has 
always been the best paint thinner—= preferred 
by Painting Contractors and Master Painters. 
Don’t take chances with substitutes. Insist 
upon genuine spirits of Gum Turpentine for 
best painting results. When you buy paint, buy 
Gum Turpentine. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 
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TRAVELER 
NAUSEA.<5 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 


THE WORLD OVER 


Pathfinder 


Saves Time and Money 


More than 1,150,000 busy pees 
families depend on PATHFINDER to keep 
well informed in dss time for Jess money. 


The Ideal Gift 


for Every Occasion 
PLEASE SEND PATHFINDER— 
1 year $2.50 ( 2 years $4 [] 
3 years for ONLY $5 [] 
(Add $1 a year for Canadian and foreign postage) 
To 
Address 


« 
a 
List additional gifts on separate sheet. 





























If you wish to be billed for gift subscrip- 
tions, attach your name and address. 

) $_Enclosed At PATHFINDER’s Risk 
[] I'll Pay When Billed 


MAIL TODAY TO 

PATHFINDER—Dept. M 
PATHFINDER BLDG. 

WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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PATHFINDER 
Back Issues WANTED 


Your attic or basement may contain the back issues 
of PATHFINDER that | need to build a complete file. 
Am particularly interested in securing copies 
1920 to 1943. Will pay five cents per copy if in 
good condition. For further details, communicate with: 


Julian Lesser 
9336 West Washington Boulevard 
Culver City, California 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25c 
and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it 
don't waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © I.P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4902-G, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


PEOPLE ARE RAVING! 


—the way Cuticura helps 
clearup pimples, rash* 


ae and *externall 
imples and rash usual- 

fused Poms to Cuticura 
ap and Ointment. Fragrant, 

scientifically medicated. 

by many doctors and press. 


OTTAWA Buzz Master 
No 


3 MODELS-$99 up Sther 
Greatest offer ever made by Like It! 
oldest and largest firm in 

the business. Made by men with the know-how. A 
model oe fit your needs and your pocketbook. En- 
dorsed by Conservation experts. Send for FREE 
details. Now in our 46th year. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-964 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 
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* To help relieve Athlete’s Foot mis- 
ery, try Absorbine Jr.’s ““Wet-Dry” 
action. It kills all the Athlete’s Foot 
micro-organisms it can reach. In 3 
out of 4 cases of Athlete’s Foot (tested 
clinically), it proved successful. 





Examine the skin between your toes tonight. 
When those raw, open cracks appear it means 
that Athlete’s Foot micro-organisms can strike. 
It’s time for Absorbine Jr.’s “‘Wet-Dry” action. 






Swab skin between"toes with cotton soaked in 
Absorbine Jr. This “wetting” action removes 
dead skin, helps dissolve perspiration products. 


- ie 4% Om ee | 
Pour on Absorbine Jr. Its “drying” action in- 
hibits growth of all theinfecting micro-organisms 
it can reach. If your Athlete’s Foot persists, see 
your doctor. Guard against reinfection. Don’t 
share towels or bathmats. Boil socks at least 15 
minutes to kill the micro-organisms. Get 
Absorbine Jr. at any drugstore . . . $1.25 a bottle. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


& 
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Bypaths 


Quips 

On the economic situation and the 
way to deal with it, the members of Pres- 
ident Truman’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers are reported in agreement to a re- 


markable degree. Any agreement in 
Washington is remarkable.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


e 7. o 

A big game hunter complains that in 
all of India there are only two man-eating 
tigers left. Some folks are certainly hard 
to please.—Nevada State Journal. 

* e * 

With another huge grain crop com- 
ing up, it only now occurs to Washington 
that nothing was done about storage. As 
the London Daily Mail editorialized in 
August, 1914, “If it’s to be war, we shall 
need guns!”—Hartford Courant. 

. . a 

Economy is endorsed by all Congress- 
men—so long as it doesn’t involve any 
Federal projects in their districts.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Pursuit of Crime 


Who'll read with glee of crime and crimi- 
nal? 
Why upright, honest men and women’ll. 
Gail S. Rand 
. * a 

Maybe the Big Four conferences, 
that have accomplished little on a year- 
by-year basis, should be put on a peace 
work basis. 

. * ” 

The first world war saved the world 
for democracy and now the victors of the 
second world war are trying to save de- 
mocracy for the world. 





There’s no such thing as the large 
economy size package for government 
spending. 

a +. a 

You don’t have to fool all the people 

all the time, just a majority. 
. o + 

The Russians are canceling out our 
Voice of America broadcasts by jamming. 
Raspberry, no doubt. 





Adams for Pathfinder 
“Never mind th’ composition .. . go ahead 
> e y?? 
and snap th’ picture! 


When it happens it won’t be true to 
say that business came back; it will be 
because businessmen went after it. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a man, in spite of 
his weak character and undecided na- 
ture, had a variety of close friends. He 
was involved in a serious accident and 
had to have several blood transfusions. 
It was found that among his closer friends 


ADVERTISEMENT 





“I thought I was out of luck, breaking my fence stretchers. 
Then I remembered how you like Wheaties.” 


Handy fellows to have around— 
these Wheaties eaters. Rookie Gene 
Bearden’s pitching helped Cleveland 
Indians win World Series. And he’s 


enjoyed Wheaties, milk and fruit, 
over 10 years! Famous training dish. 
Nourishing 100% whole wheat 
flakes, ““Breakfast of Champions!”’ 


PATHFINDER 





Brown for Pathfinder 


“He ain't drunk—it’s them low heels!” 


a preacher and professional gambler had 
his type of blood—and they gave him 
some! The doctors and nurses had a little 
joke, wondering which donor’s character- 
istics would show up in the injured man! 

The first day he was able to sit up, 
this man called for his Bible and a pair 
of dice! 


Moral: Variety is the spice of life. 


—Chal Herry | 


7 . 7. 
There’s a difference between good 
sound reasons and reasons that sound 


good. 
° » sd 


He who wants to make hay must get | 


out of it early in the morning. 


The drunken driver is putting the 


quart before the hearse. 


If any _revenue-hungry _ politician | 


wants to visualize the burden of heavy 
taxation let him realize that a billion dol- 
lars, a sum he now regards so lightly, 
would, if issued in $1 bills, weigh over 
a thousand tons! 


Safety, Versed 


Whether you drive fast or slow 

Where the busses, cars and vans are, 
Let the guy behind you know 

What your plans are. 


—Berton Braley 


De-fun-itions 


Cliptomaniac: Barber college fresh- | 


man. 
Ski jump: Synonym for winterkilled. 


Hamburger sandwich: Built from the 


ground-up. 

Cowboy: A fillybuster. 

Mandate: What spinsters dream 
about. 

Old Man River: A sedimental ballad. 

A Star: A celestial body—sometimes 
with a California residence. 

John L. Lewis: Mine Fuehrer. 














Eleven million 
women built this 
refrigerator! 


>’ —  aaaes«—, 


ok. 


The ladies weren’t engineers by a 
long shot, but they knew from ex- 
perience that genuine* ice keeps 
foods fresher, more wholesome, 
more delicious. 


And from that experience the 


modern, air-conditioned ice refrig- 
erator was perfected. 


Beautiful, efficient, economical 
to buy and use, the ice refrigerator 
gives all three essentials for com- 
plete, scientific food protection: 
constant cold, proper moisture and 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


) wen SO wares | 





clean-washed air. Get all the facts 
from your local Ice Company. 


*‘Genuine ice” is the pure, crystal- 
clear, taste-free, slow-melting kind 
supplied exclusively by your local 
Ice Company. 


Froe!sai a postcard today 


for your free copy of 
*“Money-saving Tips on 
Marketing” —a 24-page 
guide to buying vege- 
tables, poultry and fish. 


Dept. PJ, 1706 L Street, Washington 6, D.C. 





Meer Sth of the Reserve 


HE’S STILL ON YOUR FIRST TEAM! 


This is Army Reservist John Smith 
from your home town. Breadwinner 
for four, making his way as a civil- 
ian, and proud of it! Along with 
three quarters of a million other 
Reservists he is also a citizen-soldier 
—still on your first team for security! 


Sgt./lst Class Smith belongs to a 
unit which may train twice a month. 
He is eligible for two weeks’ sum- 
mer training with pay. He’s acquir- 
ing valuable Army retirement 
credits, trains with latest equip- 


Stay on the First Team for Security 


ment, keeps on his toes with ‘skull 
sessions,’’ correspondence work. 


The Reserve Unit to which Smith 
belongs is typical of many set up 
under an expanded Organized 
Reserve Corps program. 


A large part of the peace protec- 
tion you prize so much comes from 
the strength of your Reserve Forces 
—the largest component of the 


* 
ORGANIZED 
RESERVE CORPS 


U.S. ARMY 


* 


* * 
week * 


Army. Every U. S. citizen owes a More Reservists in the U. S. Army are needed 
lot to his neighbors in the Reserve! AT ONCE. Visit your local Reserve Unit 


Instructor’s Office, nearest Post...or the 
U. S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting 


Station in your locality. 


The men of the U. S. Army’s Organized Reserve Corps constitute a backbone of skill a: and experience feo for our security forces. 





